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DIVIDED. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON, 





I cannot reach thee, we are far, so far 

Apart who are so dear! Love, he it so; 

Else we might press so close we should not 
grow. 

One doth deny even this so sweet a bar 

For fear our souls’ true shape should suffer 
mar. 

Ah, surface-sundered, yet do we not know 

A hidden union in the deeps below’? 

An intertwining where the strong roots are? 

Wise husbandmen plant trees, Sweetheart, 
a space 

Between the trees; but after, soon or late, 

High in the sunny air their spreading boughs 

Reach forth and meet. In some celestial 
place, 

When thou and I 
straight, 

We shall clasp hands again,—if God allows. 


are tall and fair and 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Joint Special Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments 
reported to the House on March 10, favor- 
ing-a reference of the Woman Suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment to the next 
Legislature. Senator Barker, the chair- 
man of the committee, and Representatives 
Parsons and St, John, voted against re- 
fering the amendment to the next Legis- 
lature, and in favor of submitting it to the 
voters. The subject is now on the House 
Calendar and may come up at any time, 
when it will probably be moved to sub- 
stitute the minority report, and upon 
that a discussion will follow. Several 
other members of the committee favor 
woman suffrage, but voted to refer the 
matter to the next General Court because 
they thought the result of the so-called 
referendum made the present time in- 
opportune for submission. 











-_“- 





In the Iowa Senate, an amendment to 
grant women full suffrage has just failed 
by the narrowest possible majority, the 
vote standing 25 to 24. 
-_-- —<— 

Prof. C. Howard Young, 230 Asylum 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has for a long 
time put on the envelopes of all the letters 
he sends out, a neat little yellow label, 
bearing the words, “I go for all shar- 
ing the privileges of the government who 
assist in bearing its burdens, by no means 
excluding women. Abraham Lincoln.” 
This is a good idea, and an easy way of 
preaching the suffrage gospel. 





Abraham Lincoln’s speech, quoted by 
the Boston Daily Journal some weeks 
ago, was made at Poppsville, Ill., in 1832. 
His advocacy of woman suffrage was made 
four years later, in a letter to the Sanga- 
mon Journal, Springfield, Ill., June 13, 
1836. We were mistaken, therefore, in 
supposing the two to have been made on 
the same occasion. But if Lincoln is to 
be quoted by the Daily Journal as an 
authority, how can it excuse its hostility 


| riages in the District of Columbia. 





to woman suffrage? Evidently, on this 
point it is about 64 years behind its great 
Republican leader. 


-_—--— 


Senator Hoar proposes that American 
girls who marry foreigners shall at least 
have the protection that a valid marriage 
gives them. The Senate adopted his 
amendment to the bill regulating mar- 
The 
amendment forbids marriages when one 
of the parties is an alien, unless a minister 
or consul representing the country of this 
alien certifies that the marriage is valid 
according to the laws of that country. 
Senator Hoar said he wished to protect 
American women, attractive by beauty, 
accomplishments or wealth, from the 
rapacity of foreign adventurers, whether 
titled or untitled. Under the laws of 
some foreign countries, an ofticer of the 
army can not contract a lawful marriage 
with an American girl without the consent 
of his own government, and, under French 
law, no person under twenty-five can 
contract a lawful marriage without the 
assent of the parents. Mr. Hoar gave 
some instances of American marriages 
being repudiated in Germany because they 
were not celebrated in compliance with 
the law of that country. 

-_-- 

Some persons are wholly lacking in a 
sense of humor. Among them appears to 
be Mr. Charles R. Saunders, secretary of 
the late Man Suffrage Association. In a 
letter to the Boston Post, Mr. Saunders 
severely criticises the light sentence im- 
posed upon Miss Flagler, and says: 

It seems to me it is about time to recall 
our missionaries from the plains of Ar- 
menia and the wilds of Africa to convert 
our own barbaric people to the simple 
Christian doctrine of equal rights and 
justice for all. 

“Equal rights and justice for all’ is 
rich, from a young man who has hitherto 
been prominent chiefly as an opponent of 
equal rights for women. Many people 
think Miss Flagler’s sentence was inade- 
quate; but Mr. Saunders is hardly in a 
position to preach on justice. If any mis- 
sionaries are recalled ‘to convert our own 


barbaric people to the doctrine of equal | 


” 


rights,’ they will do well to begin with 


the officers of the Man Suffrage Associa- | 


tion. These gentlemen 
civilized in other respects, but their ideas 


on the woman question still savor of the | 


barbaric. 


-_*-oe _ 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for two new subscribers to the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50 each. 





-_- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

A beautiful memorial window to the 
memory of the late Miss Frances Mary 
Buss, founder and first head-mistress of 
the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, has been placed in the school-hall 
by the Clothworkers’ Company. At the 
recent unveiling of the memorial, the 
school was pronounced the foremost in 
London. It has 500 pupils. 

Miss Bell Thomas, professor of Nature 
Studies in the Chicago Normal Institute, 
recently gave a course of lectures on 
‘‘Nature Studies”’ before the public school 
teachers of New Orleans. 

The Rural New Yorker says: 

We are glad to see that the women in 
many country neighborhoods are demand- 
ing a place for one of their sex on the 
local school board. In New England, 
and especially where the grange is strong, 
this feeling is quite pronounced. As one 
woman said at the Connecticut State 
Grange, “The trouble with most of our 
local school boards is that they have been 
fathered to death. They need more 
mother in them!’ That is the point ex- 
actly. The mothers always have most to 
do with the education of the children. In 
every school district are to be found one 
or more women who have taught school, 
and who are well qualified to look after 
the school’s interest. In some 
districts, the election of school officers is 
regarded as a sort of joke, and the last 
man to get married, or the latest comer to 
the neighborhood, is generally selected. 
What a mistake that is, while bright and 
earnest women are to be found, who 
would take a real interest in the school, 
and raise it to a higher grade! By all 
means let us have more ‘‘mother’’ in our 
school boards. 


may be highly | 


known, namely, that the aversion to 
domestic service is serious and ex- 
| ceedingly widespread. It shows, too, 


| that there is no tendency toward a de- 





school | 


| “She knows her place”’! 
| we utter it, that she recognizes her posi- 


| deportment accordingly. 


Much interest was felt by Philadelphia | 


women in the election of. two women as | Why is this attitude required of her 


school directors in Yeadonborough, Dele- 
ware Co., Pa. The Philadelphia Evening | 
Bulletin says: 

The nominees were women well known | 


,in our city, and the constituency they | 


desired to represent hitherto had antago- 
nized most determinedly all attempts to 
introduce a feminine element into the 
school boards. More than ordinary signi- 
ficance, then, attaches to the election of 
Mrs. S. H. Guilford and Mrs. John M., | 
Shrigley. Aside from its importance as 
an innovation in that section of the State, 
and one that foreshadows greater con- 
quests for ambitious and _ intelligent 
womanhood in future attempts to rejuve- 
nate modern politics, it is gratifying to 
note the individuality of the women to 
whom have been entrusted these new 
responsibilities. Mrs. Guilford is the wife 
of Dr. S. H. Guilford, who recently has 
won a prominent place in his professsion. 
She is an active member of the New Cen- 
tury Club, and is associated with numer- 
ous other women’s organizations in Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. John M. Shrigley is the 
wife of the president of the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades. She 
is also a member of the New Century Club, 
but is best known through her philan- 
thropic work. The poor of Darby and the 
Darby Free Public Library are her grate- 
ful beneficiaries. Under her efficient 
management the Lansdowne Needle-work 
Guild has accomplished its highest aims 
and attained to its present extensive 
membership. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association held 
its fifth annual meeting in Cambridge, 
Mass., last week. In spite of bad weather 
the meeting was largely attended. The 
association, founded in 1891, is composed 
of ofticers and graduates of Harvard, who 
are now teaching or intend to teach. 
Arthur L. Goodrich, of Salem, presided. 
The most important matter of business 
was a motion to admit to membership 
officers and graduates of Radcliffe on the 
same terms as officers and graduates of 
Harvard. ‘The motion was carried. 


—_—-- 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE SITUATION. 


The problem of domestic service is ap- 
parently as far from a solution as ever. 
Great expectations have been based upon 
the establishmen* of training schools for 
servants. But where this experiment has 
been attempted, as in Chicago and other 
places, an unexpected obstacle has ap- 
peared in the unwillingness of women to 
accept a domestic education, even when 
offered without expense. This is but one 
more indication of what already was well 


crease of this feeling, although it is a 
class of labor always in demand, and 
although facts and figures have shown 
over and over again that it is better paid, 
better housed, better fed, and pursued 
under more healthful conditions than 
almost any other employment open to 
women. 

Looking at it solely as an industrial 
question, this is hard to understand; but 
considered in its social aspects the ex- 
planation is easy. No other calling in- 
volves a similar loss of social position; 
caste feeling prevails here as nowhere else, 
and the self-respecting woman, American 
by birth, or having been here long enough 
to imbibe the spirit of American institu- 
tions, shrinks from ranking herself with 
an inferior class. If domestic labor could 
be made to stand as well in caste as the 
labor of the saleswoman, the bookkeeper, 
and the telegraph operator, the first and 
greatest prejudice against it would disap- 
pear. Not until such labor is placed 
on a basis of independence and trust, 
rather than, as now, on personal over- 
sight; not until individual independence 
is respected here as in other departments 
of labor, can we look to see intelligent and 
fairly educated women enter the ranks of 
domestic workers, and until they do, 
there will be little improvement in our 
kitchens. Just how this great change is 
to be brought about it is not entirely 
easy to define exactly: but it would seem 
as though the present moment, when 
women so much need work, and other 
women so much need workers, might be 
a favorable one for giving it some of the 
careful attention the subject demands. 

What a revelation is contained in that 
little phrase, dear to the housekeeper’s 
heart as a servant’s recommendation, 
That means, as 


tion to be a menial one, and conforms her 
It means that 
she is absolutely submissive to our de- 
mands, and maintains the deference due 
to us, her employers, as superior beings. 





more than of the seamstress or sales- 
woman? Why should she be expected, 
more than they, to forfeit her personal 
liberty? 

Freedom is sweet every human 
being, and in store or factory the worker, 
during some hours of the twenty-four, 
belongs to herself, and has no one to 
question her movements or intrude on her 
privacy. But a housemaid can make no 
plans that are not likely to be upset by 
the plans or even by the caprices of her em- 


to 


| ployers; she may not have any notions or 
| fancies; 


may not, except on her “day 
out,”’ take even a bit of a walk without 
asking permission of another; may not 
express any personal likes or dislikes, nor 
indulge herself in any of the precious 
moods and whims in which at times even 
the most prosaic and commonplace in- 
dividual delights. 

Very much of this cannot be avoided; 
rules are necessary, restrictions unavoid- 
able; but the average mistress, instead of 
trying to lighten the consciousness of the 
yoke, is far more likely to emphasize ‘it, 
and, in addition, to assume dictation over 
the tastes and leisure of those who serve 
her. Even if well meant, such real or 
supposed infringement of personal liberty 
is resented, and rouses a spirit of antago- 
nism. When there shall be a general 
though tacit recognition among employers 
of the perfect compatibility of domestic 
service with a due independence in per- 
sonal matters, there will be hope that 
this kind of labor will not be held in such 
low esteem, and that a better class of 
workers will not shrink from taking part 
in it. 

Thus the duty of removing domestic 
service from the odium into which it has 
fallen rests mainly with the women who 
employ it. Let them deal with the large 
problem in a practical way; let them 
realize that household service must be 
placed on an industrial basis, and its 
employees treated responsible and 
independent laborers. Thus could they 
do much to restore household work to the 
place it once occupied as one of the de- 
sirable and remunerative industries of 
self-respecting women. 

ANNA BENNESON MCMANAN. 


as 


-_<-- 


THE ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 





Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Red Cross; 
or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, treasurer of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, to be dispensed by the 
American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Rev. 8S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball 
at Van through the British consul there. 

Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safely, and it is 
bitterly needed over the whole field. Dr. 
Kimball can probably make the same 
amount of money go farther, i. e., feed 
and clothe more persons, owing to the 
admirable methods of her industrial 
bureau, which are described in full in 
another column. 


-_-- 


AS TO VOTING. 

‘*You see, Maria,’ he said, as he looked 
up from his newspaper, “it is useless to 
give women full suffrage because they 
won’t vote, anyway. Reports from Mas- 
sachusetts show—’’ 

“Did you vote at the last election, 
John?” 

‘‘I—why, you see, the fact is—”’ 

‘Did you vote?” 

“Maria, I can’t understand why you—”’ 

“Did you vote?” 

‘*You know very well, Maria, that I was 
too busy to spare the time to.” 

“Then what right have you to criticise 
the women of Massachusetts or any other 
State?” 

“But they don’t realize their duties 
and obligations to the—”’ 

“Do you?”’ 

‘Maria, I must decline to discuss this 
subject with you any longer. A woman 
cannot argue without descending to per- 
sonalities, and | cannot permit that.’’— 
Chicago Post. 


=-_-- 


The prize of $25 in the competition fora 
poster design among the students of the 
Cowles Art School, the school of Draw- 
ing and Painting in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and the Boston Art School Associa- 
tion, has been awarded to Miss B. M. 
Channing, of 112 Newbury Street, Boston. 


‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. W. Top Hetmutnu has been re- 
| elected president of the New York Sorosis. 


Miss FLORENCE KING EmBREY lacked 
just ten votes of being elected police 
court justice at Edison Park, a Chicago 
suburb. 

Miss HELEN ELIse VILLARD the other 
day sent in the one hundredth new sub- 
scriber that she has obtained for the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Frances E, WILLARD has lately 
addressed large audiences at Montgomery, 
Ala., New Orleans, La., and Vicksburgli, 


Miss. She also attended the State Con- 
vention of the Louisiana W. C. T. U. 
| Mrs. AbBy SAGE RICHARDSON con- 


tributes to this week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
an article on “Women in Literature.” 
Every one may not agree with Mrs. Ric): 
ardson’s conclusions, but all will be in- 
terested in her article. 

Miss STELLA Strait is Register of 
Deeds in Bourbon County, Kan, She is 
26 years old, and has been Deputy Register 
for eight years. Her salary is $2,000 per 
year, and on it she supports her mother 
and sisters. 

Miss SARAH H. Souruwick, who died 
suddenly this week from pneumonia, will 
be sadly missed by the friends of equal 
rights in Massachusetts. She was one of 
the good and noble women whom the 
world can ill spare. 

Mrs. Emity Crawrorp, the well-known 
aris correspondent, contributes to the 
March Century a biographical sketch of 
Alexandre Dumas the elder. The article 
is a succession of anecdotes of the old 
novelist, and presents him in a very 
picturesque light. 

Miss HeLEN Gou.p has endowed the 
Helen Day Gould Scholarship of Vassar 
College with %8,000, in memory of her 
mother. By it assistance will be given to 
worthy students of small means. Miss 
Gould will be at liberty to name the 
holder of the scholarship. , 

Rev. CAROLINE J. BARTLETT of the Peo- 
ple’s Chureh, Kalamazoo, Mich., has suc- 
ceeded in her fight against the county poor- 
master, he being defeated by a vote of 14 
to 7. The Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune 
says: ‘The crusty old gentleman always 
had something for the poor, but that 
something was oftener a curse than more 
substantial goods.” 


Mrs. NANCY MCKEEN, of West Stone- 
ham, Me., has the honor of having killed tle 
largest bear ever captured in that region. 
The bear was chasing her sheep, when 
she attacked him with a club, and, after 
a hard-fought battle, succeeded in laying 
him out. Mrs. McKeen is eighty-three 
years of age, in good health, and says she 
is ready for another bear. 


FROKEN ANNETTE VEDEE, a daughter 
of the chief of the Foreign Department in 
Copenhagen, has resigned the post which 
she has held for three terms as amanu- 
ensis to two of the professors at Stock- 
holm University, and has gone back to 
Copenhagen to complete an important 
mathematical work upon which she has 
been for some time engaged. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY was the guest 
of Mrs. S. E. Gross in Chicago, on her way 
to California, and expressed to the Chi- 
cago reporters high hopes in regard to the 
California Amendment Campaign. It is 
proposed to hold two-day conventions in 
all the fifty-seven counties of California, 
with Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw and Miss 
Yates among the speakers. 


Mrs, F. C. EstaAsprook has recently 
returned from ten years spent in the 
South and West in painting mountain 
scenery in the Carolinas, Colorado and 
California. She has taken up her abode 
in Fitchburg, Mass., which is to be con- 
gratulated on the presence of so accom- 
plished an artist. The newspapers speak 
in the highest terms of her varied exhibit 
of pictures. It includes many scenes in 
the White Mountains. the Franconia 
Notch, and the Pemigewassett Valley. 


Mrs. AMELIA C, WAttE, who has lately 
died, had been for several years the presi- 
dent of the National Mary Washington 
Monument Association. Under her able 
management the association has reared an 
obelisk over the grave of Mary Washing- 
ton, purchased and enclosed a park of five 
acres surrounding it, built a custodian’s 
house, and, still moved by Mrs. Waite’s 
energy and zeal, has been making a vigor- 
ous tinal effort to secure a permanent 
endowment for the preservation of the 
monument and grounds. 
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STATE REPORTS. 


We continue the synopsis of the State 
Reports sent to the National-American 
Sutfrage Convention at Washington: 

KANSAS, 

‘The formation of Amendment Campaign 
Clubs in places where local E. 8. A.’s 
already existed had, in most instances, the 
effect of killing the latter; and the cam- 
paign clubs, when their active work was 
over, did not as a rule hold together or 
become auxiliary to the Kansas E. S. A. 
There are twelve auxiliaries, and much 
unorganized suffrage sentiment. An effort 
has been made to ascertain the number of 
tax-paying women in the State. with a 
view to petitioning the next Legislature 
for bond suffrage and presidential suf- 
frage. The annual convention, held in 
November at Eureka, proved useful and 
instructive, and plans were laid for the 
coming year. A small paper will be pub- 
lished monthly, and organization will be 
pushed, from the school districts up. 

KENTUCKY. 

The year has been devoted to organiza- 
tion and preparatory work for the Legisla- 
ture of 1896. The Legislature of 1894 
having extended school suffrage to women 
in cities of the second class, the women of 
Covington, Newport and Lexington made 
a canvass and gave information to the 
women regarding their new duties. In 
Newport 2,600 women voted, in Lexing- 
ton 2,000, in Covington 5,000. In Lexing- 
ton, Judge Frank Bullock appointed 
women as officers for the school board 
registration and election; and four women 
were elected members of the school board. 
At the annual meeting in December, it 
was resolved to petition the Legislature 
(1) to raise the age of protection for girls 
from twelve years to eighteen; (2) to es- 
tablish reformatories for boys and for 
girls, with women on the boards of both; 
(3) to make mothers co-guardians with 
fathers of minor children; (4) to appoint 
women as assistant physicians in the 
State Insane Asylums; (5) to extend school 
suffrage to women throughout the State; 
(6) for presidential suffrage; (7) for the 
submission of a constitutional amendment. 
Miss Laura Clay and Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer arranged a tour for organization 
through Glasgow, Bowling Green and 
Elizabethtown, and had large audiences in 
the court-houses and much _ interest, 
They also spoke in Paducah, aiming to 
gets its charter so amended that women 
may have school suffrage there, as well as 
in cities of the second class. Under the 
auspices of the Association’s free lecture 
bureau, Miss Clay has spoken in Owens- 
boro, Hawesville, and Richmond, and five 
times in Lexington; Mrs. 8. H. Sawyer in 
Williamstown, Stanford, Wilmore and 
elsewhere; and Mrs. Farmer twice in Lud- 
low and six times in Covington. The 
Association voted to petition Congress 
for national protection to women citizens 
in their right to vote. 

LOUISIANA, 

The Portia Club of New Orleans is the 
only suffrage organization in the State. 
Most of its prominent members are teach- 
ers, and have not time to lecture and or- 
ganize. A canvass of the State by good 
speakers would bear fruit. Last April 
we had the pleasure of hearing Miss Yates, 
and regretted exceedingly that she could 
not go through the State. By invitation 
of the Portia and Woman's Clubs, the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women held its annual Congress in New 
Orleans in November. It was the first 
time an association of women had assem- 
bled there. People were doubtless very 
desirous to hear Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
but the Congress itself, apart from its 
distinguished officers, was a great treat. 
Mrs. Colby gave us a fine lecture on the 
“Philosophy of Woman Suffrage,’’- fol- 
lowed by a symposium in which our mem- 
bers took part. The success of the Con- 
gress called attention to our club, and will 
increase our membership. Women can 
serve on school boards, and the Governor 
has appointed several on parish boards, 
but none in New Orleans, though peti- 
tioned to do so. We shall continue our 
effort to secure a woman on the New 
Orleans school board, and shall try to 
obtain the removal of some of the legal 
disabilities of Louisiana women by the 
next Legislature. 

MAINE. 

At the hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the last Legislature, women 
from every county of the State spoke in 
support of the petitions. Representatives’ 
Hall and all other public parts of the 
State House were filled to overtlowing 
with interested women. For the first 
time since it was built, the Opera House 
at Augusta was found to be too small, and 
hundreds were turned away, at the suf- 
frage meeting addressed by Lady Henry 
Somerset. No finer audience ever assem- 
bled in Maine. It included nearly all the 
members of the Legislature, many State 
officials, the presidents of the leading 
elucational institutions, and other nota- 
ble men and women. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, which directly represented 
the (voting) people, passed the municipal 
suffrage bill by a majority of 24. The 
Senate, which does not directly represent 
the people, defeated it by a majority of 
four. We shall keep “pegging away” till 
victory is won. A new branch society, 


with efficient officers, has been organized | 


at Ilampden Corner. 
MARYLAND. 

For Jack of funds, the plans of the Na- 
tional Organization Committee could not 
be fully carried out; but Mrs. Anna L. 
Diggs lectured twice in Montgomery 
County, twice in Talbot, and once in 
Caroline, besides holding a parlor meeting 
and addressing two schools. 
spoke at Kensington and Miss Yates at 





| here the struggle has begun. 


Mrs. Havens | 


Baltimore, Sunopolis and Frederic. Both | 
the American Purity Conference and the | 


National W. C. T. U. Convention held in 
Baltimore devoted much time to the dis- 


cussion of suffrage, and made many con- 
verts among our best citizens. The Balti- 
more local has held many meetings and 
increased its membership, despite the 
lamented death of its beloved president, 
Mrs. Sarah W. Tudor. Fifty copies of 
the Atlanta report, the gift of the National, 
have been mailed to different parts of the 
State. We have distributed much other 
literature, and sent some, by request, to 
West Virginia, California and Finland. 
The last Mayor of Baltimore, and the 
present Mayor, have urged upon the City 
Council the appointment of women on the 
Baltimore school board. The oyster laws 
have been amended so as to grant every 
adult female citizen the right to locate 
five acres for planting oysters. Our State 
Convention in Baltimore was well attended, 
and we were favored in having with us 
Rev. Henrietta G. Moore and Miss Mary 
G. Hay, through whom a welcome addi- 
tion was made to our depleted treasury. 
Miss Moore also lectured before a branch 
of the Baltimore W. C. T. U. We adopted 
the new constitution recommended by the 
National. The outlook for 1896 is encour- 
aging. 





-_-- 


AN ARMENIAN VIEW OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Ina recent number of Nor-Dar, the New 
Age, an Armenian paper published at Tiflis, 
Russia, Mr. Ohannes Chatschumian has an 
interesting article, a portion of which has 
been translated for the Woman's Jour- 
NAL by Mr. Bedros A. Keljik, as follows: 

Speaking of woman suffrage Mr. Chats- 
chumian says: 

There is another element that will 
have its practical manifestation as a great 
factor in the history of the coming 
century, and will work important changes 
in our social life. It is another class of 
human beings that have also been sup- 
pressed—the women. 

Men, who have always had the physical 
power, enslaved women, as one class of 
men enslaved another, materially and 
morally. Men always have sweet and 
complimentary words for women, but that 
is all. If we glance over the civilized 
world, we see that women are doing as 
much for the progress of society as men, 
but they are not recognized by law as 
their own masters; they are subordinate 
tomen. When we examine into the laws 
of inheritance and ownership of property 
in Germany, we find that women have no 


more rights than insane persons or 
minors, This is the case more or less in 


other counteies. 

In political life, women have no voice 
or place. In the educational world, also, 
woman is unrecognized, in spite of her 
great services in that line. In the in- 
dustrial world, she is only a toiler. In 
public affairs, the doors are almost closed 
against women, although they are better 
fitted for some departments than men. 
Woman is a servant who moves according 
to her master’s command, Though not con- 
fined in a harem, she is nevertheless 
bound by thousands of musts and must- 
nots which are the results of masculine 
selfishness. 

The social condition of woman is still 
darker. I 
No civilized country has ignored the 
rights of woman so entirely as Germany 
has. The woman is Das Weib. If any 
one passes Mark Hall in Leipzig at night, 
he will see a great crowd of women carry- 
ing burdens, and farm girls and women 
yoked with dogs. If you travel third 
class, you will see how harshly women are 
treated on the train. If you talk witha 
young German about education for women, 
he repeats the three words uttered by 
William I., three words beginning with K: 
The limit of woman's sphere is **Nuche, 
Kirch, and Hinderstube,”’ the kitchen, 
the church and the nursery. 

This week ‘Fraulein Doktor” 


write this from Germany. 


or “The 


Woman Doctor’ is being played in 
Leipzig. It is a skit at the higher educa- 


tion of women: but 
plaud it. , 

Our aim is not to describe the women 
of Europe, but to call attention to the 
signs of achange which will have great 
results during the coming century. We 
see that women have now come to an 
understanding of their condition, and they 
are asking for their human rights. This 
great question is advancing with slow 
steps, because its advocates are mostly 
women, but the steps are firm and in- 
telligent. 

To begin with Germany. Germany will 
be the last of the European nations to 
accord women their full rights, but even 
In Saxony 
the minister of education has promised to 
open the doors of Leipzig University to 
women. Public meetings are held here 
and there to arouse public opinion in 
favor of higher education for women. 
Clubs are organized for the same purpose. 


great crowds ap- 


The social democrats have endorsed 
woman suffrage. Bebel’s book, *‘Woman 
and Society,”’ reached its 25th edition last 
year; but, in my judgment, the woman 
question ought not to be a party question, 
and to tie it to the fate of the social 
democrats is to endanger it. Nevertheless, 
while anti-suffrage sentiment is strong in 





to have the endorsement of the social demo- 
crats, 

Women in France have somewhat 
wider opportunities, but they do not 
appreciate or take advantage of them. 
My friend P. B. writes me from Paris: 
‘‘Woman in France has no individuality 
such as you see among the daughters of 
the North.”’ (Norway.) But the suffrage 
question in France has strong advocates, 
encouraged by their American sisters. 
The women of France have lately issued a 
call to their sisters in Berlin to use all 
their influence to prevent war. 

In England woman suffrage is still 
further advanced. Persons like John 
Stuart Mill express great sympathy w th 
the movement. It is only a question of 
time. The Methodist Episcopal church 
has acknowledged the necessity of woman 
suffrage, and has given women seats in 
the Conference. 

In the British Colonies the advance is 
still more marked. Only a few months 
ago South Australia granted full suf- 
frage to women. Let the civilized Old 
World take a lesson from this liberal young 
land. 

In New Zealand the suffragists have met 
with more difficulties than in Australia. 
I was fortunate enough to hear, in Boston, 
Miss Spence, the leader of the woman 
suffrage movement in New Zealand, who 
was sent as a delegate to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. 

In Russia we know that the Govern- 
ment treats women very kindly, and we 
hope that, when Russian women are more 
fully developed and are ready to claim 
their rights, the Government will main- 
tain the same attitude toward them. 

Nowhere in Europe are women so free 
as in Norway. There also the granting of 
woman suffrage is only a matter of time. 

There is a vast difference between 
women in Germany and women in 
America, America is the land of women. 
It is not surprising that German women 
never go back to their mother country 
after a sojourn in America. I cannot for- 
get how, when I was in Boston, a German 
woman came into an editorial office and 
said, half in English, half in German. 
‘Jest bin ich eine Amerikanerin. I have 
cast my first vote for school committee.” 

‘Whom did you vote for,a man or a 
woman? ” 

“A woman, of course. 

It is not physieal force that trans- 
forms a nation, but freedom and higher 
education. 

The reason why American men have 
had so much respect for women, in my 
opinion, is because the women were not 
as numerous as they are now; but respect 
is one thing and the right of citizenship is 
another. In the “land of women,” this 
battle was begun by Lucy Stone, one of 
the greatest women of America, and the 
question is now on the highway to victory. 
It makes progress every day. ‘The women 
soldiers in this battle are numbered by 
thousands, and they go hand in hand with 
the cultured and liberal men of the coun- 
try. There are brave and _ intelligent 
generals at the head of this bloodless 
battle, women like Mary A. Livermore, 
Julia Ward Howe, Frances Willard, and 
Alice Stone Blackwell, whose name is 
familiar to the readers of Nor-Dar. 

The societies organized by women in 
America constitute a great power in tlie 
life of the nation. The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, president is 
Miss Frances E. Willard, ‘‘the queen with- 
out acrown,” hasa membership of 100,000 
women, of course all suffragists. This is 
only one part of the great organization 
called **The Woman's National Council,” 
which is almost a republic within the 
American republic. Every branch of this 
Council has its executive committee and 
its organ. The WomaAn’s JouRNAL is the 
organ of the woman suffrage movement. 

On what plane do the women of America 
stand in educational, religious and literary 
work? Many are the 
American girls receive their education. 
Some of the Universities are co-educa- 
tional, among them the University of 
Chicago. Women are more studious than 
men, and are better educated in compari- 
son. Hundreds of American girls have 
crossed the ocean and are taking special 
courses in the capitals of Europe. 

Now let us visit two female colleges, 
one for the white race, the other for the 
colored. Wellesley College is one of the 
largest of its kind. It has 800 students, 
and beautiful buildings, situated upon the 
hills of Wellesley in the midst of the 
woods. Most of the students board in 
the college. These girl students have 
more freedom than we had in the school 
at Etchmiadzin, and thus far the moral 
reputation of the college is high. When 
I visited it, it was the dinner-hour. They 
invited me to dine with them. I gladly 
accepted. Almost 500 were present. I 
noticed a marked degree of order, though 
everybody was allowed to speak. I visited 
one of the class rooms. It was the lesson in 
composition. I found the girls bright, and 
not bashful like ours. In the college 
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whose 


colleges where 


all other parties, German women are glad | library, almost every seat was occupied. 











1 asked one of the clerks if they had any 
Armenian books in the library. Ina few 
minutes she brought out two Bibles, one 
in ancient and the other in modern Ar- 
menian. A big blackboard hung on the 
wall is used as a bulletin board. On the 
day when I was there, I read the follow- 
ing announcement: ‘Five hundred of 
our students have sent a message of con- 
gratulation to their sisters of Colorado 
upon the victory of woman suffrage.”’ I feel 
sure that at present the news of the Ar- 
menian massacres is announced on the 
same blackboard. The college publishes 
its own monthly paper. 

After this interesting visit, when I re- 
turned to Mr. Barrows’ hospitable home 
in Dorchester, some friends who were 
there said to me, ‘Tell us, now, what do 
you think of Wellesley College?” I 
answered, ‘‘To-day I have seen the future 
Presidents and Senators of the United 
States.”’ 

“Excuse me, Mr. Chatschumian,” said a 
young man from Harvard, ‘the future 
President is a young man of our college.” 

Now let us look at a college for colored 
girls. I met with the same courteous re- 
ception there. It was in May, 1894, when 
I visited Nashville, Tenn. Half the in- 
habitants of this city are colored people. 
The college is co-educational. We 
entered the Greek class-room. Four 
girls and five young men were translating 
the New Testament. Just fancy, colored 
girls and Greek, while only a generation 
ago they were slaves! I heard them sing, 
and it seemed to me that vocal music is 
their special talent. 

Since the first centuries of the Christian 
era, women have been passive in the 
church, and we are so accustomed to the 
old system that we come to think they 
must be so. In Europe the situation is 
different, hut nothing is impossible in 
America. Why should not a woman be 
pastor of a church? Twenty-five years 
ago there was only one woman pastor, 
but now they are numbered by hundreds, 
In August, 1893, when I was in Chicago, 
I was introduced to seven women pastors. 
I know a young lady whose ambition is 
to become a pastor, and her mother re- 
joices in it. 

In American literature, women have 
their own place, and to take away their 
contributions to literature would be to 
take away the noblest part of it. 

Thus far we have tried to show the 
progress that the advocates of suffrage 
have made. America has taken the lead, 
and in a few years they will win the vic- 
tory over masculine selfishness. Then 
humanity will take one step forward 
toward liberty. Wherever woman is a 
slave, man is not free. The claim of the 
woman suffragists is based on justice and 
freedom, therefore it was natural that the 
leaders of the party should become 
“friends of Armenia,”’ 

We do not agree with those who are 
afraid to give women full suffrage. They 
pretend that it will ruin family _ life. 
We say from experience that those who 
advocate women’s rights are the most 
faithful wives and the best mothers. The 
lady to whom I dedicate this article (Mrs. 
Isabel ©. Barrows) uses her pen as skil- 
fully in newspaper work as she uses her 
spoons and knives in cooking. When 
women take part in the national life, it 
means the purification and elevation of 
society. In the twentieth century we 
hope that men will atone for their social 
and civil sins toward women. 

——_—— =< or- —___ 


SPEEDY TRIAL A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

With deep regret I learned of the death of 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. Her generous 
nature and strong intellect were ever en- 
gaged in aiding her fellow creatures, and 
in advocating 
humanity. 

In nothing did she show greater courage 
than in protesting against the infamous 
eonviction of the wretched Maria Barberi, 
who, still under sentence of death, is 
dying, I understand, by inches, in the 


the cause of oppressed 


dungeon at Sing Sing, N. Y. I have 
sought in vain to ascertain how many 


more months, or perhaps years, she must 
wait before so-called justice shall hear 
her appeal and determine her fate. To 
me, it is incomprehensible that the 
American nation suffers the plainest com- 
mand of the U. S. Constitution to be 
persistently ignored and violated, so that, 
instead of speedy trials, people who seek 
redress are confined indefinitely in prison. 

I shall feel grateful if you can ascer- 
tain what the authorities, executive and 
judicial, intend to do in her case. 

F. M. Noa, S. B. 


-_<-- 


CHAPERONS IN THEIR TEENS. 











A group of charming girls were loudly 
denouncing the selfishness of Mr. Smith, 
a young married man of their acquaint- 
ance. A newcomer inquired the cause of 
complaint. 

“Why, you see,’ said one, “he won't 
go to the Browns’ party, and if Mr. Smith 
doesn’t go Mrs. Smith won't go, and as 





Mrs. Smith was to chaperon us all, we 
-shall all have to stay at home.,”’ 

Among the girls two were at least 25 
and one over 30. The last had been a 
high-minded, sensible young girl, and it 
seemed as if she might now be an adequate 
chaperon for her companions, but to have 
asserted herself in such a capacity would 
have involved one of two results—either 
she would have been looked upon as al- 
together passée or as extremely eccentric, 
She was not ready to accept either judg- 
ment. 

When the lamented Mrs. Smith, a friy- 
olous young woman of twenty, appeared, 
she joined her voice to the earnest appeal 
made to her. For propriety of conduct or 
force of character she could not be com- 
pared to the older woman, and yet the 
latter felt that she could not go to the 
party except under the shadow of her 
wing. No doubt the canon of society 
which decrees that a married woman, 
however young, may serve as a guardian 
for girls, has a sensible basis, since mar- 
riage is in itself an education, and many 
an older single woman, through sheer 
innocence, might permit liberties which 
her married sister would be too wise to 
allow. But there is a little limit to such 
rigidity of rule which good sense should 
be permitted to transcend.—Ex. 

-_-- 


WOMEN AND ASTHETICS. 





Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his interesting 
book, “‘Man and Woman: A Study of 
Human Secondary Sexual Characters,” 
shows that woman, far from being ‘“‘un- 
developed man,” is really leading evolu- 
tion in various ways, mental and physical. 
To the proofs of this position given by 
him might be added the appreciation of 
literature and music. Books are read 
almost exclusively by women, and if 
women gave up going to concerts and 
operas, such entertainments would col- 
lapse immediately. At evening entertain- 
ments there is, indeed, a sprinkling of 
men, but at matinées— Philharmonic, 
Paderewski, etc.,—there are always ninety- 
five to ninety-nine women amonga_ hun- 
dred spectators. It is useless to say that 
men are too busy to seek amusement in 
the daytime. Thousands are rich enough 
to afford shortening their work for a few 
hours, and if they were as civilized as the 
women, they would do so, Men are ap- 
parently becoming more and more absorbed 
in business, politics, gambling, racing, 
athletics and various other amusements 
which the lowest intellects can share with 
them, wherefore it would seem as if the 
future of matters esthetic lay entirely in 
the hands of women.—N. Y. Post. 
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SIXTH WOMAN ORDAINED BY METHO- 
DISTS. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

The ordination of Rev. Lee Anna Starr to 
the office of elder in the Methodist Protest- 
ant Chureh took place at Princeton, IIL, 
during the session of the North Illinois 
Annual Conference, Sept. 15, 1895. Two 
years ago Miss Starr graduated from the 
Allegheny Theological Seminary (U. P.), 
Allegheny City, Pa., being the first wo- 
man to graduate from a Theological Semi- 
nary of any branch of Presbyterianism. A 
year ago she went to Illinois and took 
charge of a new church organized at 
Essex. There she served as pastor for 
six months, and was unanimously called 
by the congregation for another year. 
She was recommended by the Quarterly 
Conference of the Castleton Circuit for 
membership in the North Ilinois Annual 
Conference, and for ordination to the 
office of elder. Miss Starr appeared be- 
fore the Conference Faculty, and passed 
a highly satisfactory examination. After 
the Faculty had presented its report Miss 
Starr was admitted to membership by a 
hearty affirmative vote, there not being a 
single dissenting vote. 

Sunday evening, Sept. 15, was set for 
the ordination service. A storm of un- 
usual violence prevailed at that time, but, 
notwithstanding this, a large audience 
assembled to witness the ordination of 
the first woman in the North Illinois 
Methodist Protestant Conference. Miss 
Starr was dressed in a simple robe of 
white cashmere. Rev. J. A. Reichard, of 
Canton, Ill., preached the ordination ser- 
mon, after which the candidates for elder- 
ship were introduced by the secretary of 
the Conference, Kev. W. W. Williams. 
After responding to the customary ques- 
tions, the candidates knelt for consecra- 
tion. Miss Starr was the first to receive 
the ‘laying on of hands.’’ The service 
throughout was beautiful, solemn, and 
impressive. Among those who partici- 
pated was Rev. ‘‘Father Strong,” a veteran 
of eighty-three years, and one of the 
pioneers of Methodist Protestantism in 
the West. The president, Rev. Richard 
Pacey, was further assisted by Rev. A. H. 
Widney, of Castleton, Ill., and Rev. J. A. 
Reichard, of Canton, Ill. At the close of 
the charge delivered by the president, he 
placed the Bible in Miss Starr’s hand, 
saying: 

Take this book which has done more 
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than any other influence to strike the 
shackles from woman. We acknowledge 
thy authority to preach this Word, and to 
administer the ordinances in the Church 
of Christ. Feed the flock of God, taking 
the oversight thereof; not as a Lord over 
God’s heritage, but as being an example 
to the flock. And when the Chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, thou shalt receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

In response to the unanimous call of 
the church, the Conference appointed Miss 
Starr to her former charge. 

Miss Starr is the sixth woman ordained 
to the office of elder in the M. P. Church, 
the others being Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, of the New York Conference; Rev. 
Eugenia F. St. John and Rev. Matilda B. 
McBride, of the Kansas Conference; Rev. 
E. S. Oliver, of the Ohio Conference; Rev. 
Alice Love, of South Illinois Conference. 

Bellevue, Pa. A. S. MARTIN, 
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THREE SUCCESSFUL GIRLS. 


Twelve years ago the Misses Stewart, of 
Cincinnati, three young women reared in 
wealth, were, by business failures, thrown 
upon their own resources. They secured 
a room in a business block and established 
a lunch-room, where they made a specialty 
of home cookery, doing most of the work 
with their own hands. The excellence of 
the food soon created a demand. The 
little lunch-room became a success, and at 
the end of five years, when the great 
Chamber of Commerce Building was put 
up and there was to be a large restaurant 
connected with it, the Misses Stewart 
boldly applied for it. They were backed 
by many business men, who had known 
them in their days of wealth, and been 
impressed by their ability as business 
women. Their bid was accepted, the 
Misses Stewart assumed charge of the 
“Glencairn’ lunch-room, and have con- 
ducted it for the past seven years, The 
patronage is very large. For rent and 
services alone the yearly expenses are 
$10,000. The prices are reasonable, yet 
the sisters have not only paid all expenses, 
but live in comfort and are becoming rich. 
They have never lost sucial position by 
going into business, and during their 
entire career have never had to borrow a 
dollar. In spite of their success, and the 
fact that, from their surplus, they have 
been able to make many profitable invest- 
ments, they have not ceased to give their 
personal supervision to each department. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


IN MyrHLANpD. By M. Helen Beckwith. 
Illustrated by Susanna Lathrop. Boston: 
Educational Publishing Co. Price, 75 
cents, 


This is a beautiful little book for young 
children, It is meant for use in kinder- 
gartens. It popularizes many of the 
Grecian myths so that the youngest chil- 
dren can understand them, while the 
graceful and spirited illustrations help 
them to feel the beauty of these stories. 
Epimetheus and Pandora, Daphne, Eolus, 
Latona and the Frogs, Theseus the Brave, 
The Little Weaver, Midas, Clytie, Vulcan, 
Ceres and Proserpina, Arion, Baucis and 
Philemon,—these lovely legends are made 
so simple and attractive that they will 
supplant Mother Goose, and breathe a 
spirit of classic beauty into the receptive 
souls of American children. It is a capi- 
tal idea admirably carried out. The little 
book would be a charming gift to children 
in every household. H. B. B. 


THE CENTURY OF SiR THoMAS More. 
By B. O. Flower. Illustrated by many 
Portraits. Boston: The Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 1896. Price, $1.50. 

The period from 1450 to 1550 is regarded 
by Mr. Flower as “the first century of 
modern time.’’ It witnessed revolutions 
in commerce, art, religion, education and 
science. North of the Alps it ushered in 
a moral, spiritual and scientific awaken- 
ing. In Italy it was the golden age of art. 
Spain took the lead in maritime dis- 
coveries and continental conquests. Greek 
learning created a mental revival in West- 
ern Europe. Germany gave the printing- 
press and the Copernican astronomy. 
Columbus discovered a new world. Sir 
Thomas More preached the modern gos- 
pel of socialism. Luther and Calvin and 
Erasmus and Zwingle and Knox and 
Melancthon brought in the Protestant 
Reformation. This European movement 
has been aptly termed the “Renaissance.” 
It was a new birth—the dawn of an era 
resembling our own. Men’s minds took 
On an activity which swept away the old 
habits of thought and life. This glorious 
Sunrise is finely described by Mr. Flower 
In a handsome octavo volume of 300 pages 
full of interest and suggestion. 1. B. B. 


DISCOVERIES. 
toberts 


ARCTIC 
Greely. Boston: 
1896. Price, $1. 
This is a very interesting and valuable 
compendium of Arctic explorations, being 
a condensed summary of the many voy- 
ages of three centuries beyond the Arctic 
Circle. It is No. 3 of the ‘Columbian 
Knowledge series,’ and is doubly valuable 
from Gen. Greely's personal familiarity 
with and participation in these daring 
achievements. This hand-book will be 
Important to every student on account of 
the prodigious amount of Arctic literature 
existing. This book represents more than 
50,000 pages of original narratives. No 
important Arctic geographic addition to 


HaNp-Book OF 
By A. W. 
Brothers. 


knowledge has been omitted from the 
record. The chapters are on special locali- 
ties and topics,such as Nova Zembla, Spitz- 
bergen, Bering Strait, the Islands of the 
Siberian Ocean, Greenland, International 
Circumpolar Stations, ete. The voyagers, 
with enormous difficulties and frightful 
risks and hardships, have penetrated to 
points within 450 miles of the North Pole, 
yet an area of the north polar regions ex- 
ceeding three million square miles still 
remains unexplored. Every one should 
read this admirable hand-book, which 
will forever link Gen. Greely’s name with 
the subject thereby made accessible to the 
general public. Portrait, eleven maps, 
and an excellent index, with prefatory notes 
by Prof. Todd and Gen. Greely, add to 
the value of the work. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. M. M. Cooper of Brighton, S. C., 
has a “Bright, Brighter, Brightest Club” 
of little girls to whom she is teaching 
needlework. Every year she gives them 
an Easter picnic. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins is to be the sub- 
ject of an article by Madam Blanc (‘‘Th. 
Bentzon”’) in the Revue des deuz Mondes, 
of Paris, following an article from the pen 
of the accomplished Frenchwoman on 
“Octave Thanet.”’ 

There is an effort to secure a pension 
for Miss Amanda M. Way, of Kansas, for 
her services as an army nurse. Miss Way 
was one of the pioneer suffragists in 
Indiana, and has been a faithful, helpful 
worker for humanity for fifty years. 

The Woman’s National Republican Asso- 
ciation has numerous auxiliaries in New 
York City. They are preparing for the 
coming campaign and are enrolling mem- 
bers and organizing new societies. Papers 
on “Nominating Conventions’ and on 
‘Rapid Transit’? were leading features at 
two recent meetings. 

Mr. Willis Barnes, whose wife, Mrs. 
Frances J. Barnes, is dear to the hearts of 
White Ribbon Women, is connected with 
anew magazine entitled Life and Iealth, 
published at 1218 Broadway, New York. 
It is intended for the home, and will de- 
vote considerable attention to temperance, 
The price will be $1 per year, and a liberal 
commission will be allowed to canvassers. 
Here is achance for bright girls to make 
some money. 

A woman’s franchise mass meeting was 
lately held in London, Canada. Me rs. 
Bert Beal and Fred Screaton delivered the 
affirmative arguments which were used in 
the recent debates in London and Owen 
Sound. Mr. Beal also dealt with the 
arguments adduced by the opponents. 
“There is nothing more hopeful in the 
outlook towards enfranchisement,”’ said 
Mrs. Thornley, in introducing the young 
men, “than the fact that the young 
people are considering it, and whatever 
young people take hold of always goes.” 


“We are in a transition period, and 
transitions are often unsatisfactory,” said 
Professor Felix Adler in a recent lecture 
on ‘Marriage, its Perils and its Safe- 
guards.”’ ‘In our critical situation several 
safeguards are needed. We need that 
young men and women should have a 
clearer idea of the great difficulties of the 
marriage relation, and that they should 
have greater opportunities of making each 
other’s acquaintance at other times than 
at balls and similar festivities. We need 
also a higher ideal of marriage itself as a 
relation of which the duties are more im- 
portant than the pleasures, and a relation 
in which each party should seek to foster 
and cherish all that is best in the charac- 
ter of the other. The happy relation of 
courtship should be continued as much 
after marriage as it was before.’ 

In Decatur, Mich., the population of 
which is 1500, the president of the village 
council is Mrs. Alma Sage, and all the 
town offices, except that of dog catcher, 
are said to be filled by women. Mrs. Dr. 
Kinney is one of the leading physicians. 
Mrs. Ada Gregg is a preacher, and her 
church is taken care of by a janitress— 
Mrs. Barnett. The restaurant of the 
town is conducted by Mrs. Crane and Miss 
Haines. The biggest store in the place 
is owned and kept by Mrs. Mary Schood. 
Mrs. Nicholson is the postmistress. Miss 
Clara Hotaling is a shoemaker, and a good 
one. May Percival is a furniture-maker. 
Miss Anna Pardnett makes harness. Mrs. 
Carpenter is a florist. Mrs. Child is a 
carriage-painter. There are seveyal women 
painters, weavers and brokers. The 
women control the saloons, and the only 
things to drink are soda and pop. In a 
village near by there is a woman under- 
taker.— Ex. 

Newnham Woman's College, in Eng- 
land, has a Miniature Parliament, with a 
Cabinet and Prime Minister. This shows 
how inevitably the higher education tends 
to bring women into politics. The Con- 
servatives are just now in power in this 
young Legislature, which yields nothing 
in spirit and ardor to its prototype on the 
Thames embankment. It has legalized 
the opening of museums and _ picture 
galleries on Sundays, but declined to 





allow Sunday opening of theatres and 


! 
other public places of amusement. The 


most exciting debate of the session was 
on voluntary schools, when, after a hard 
fight, the Government, by a majority of 
10, passed a motion ‘‘viewing with dis- 
favor’ the action of the educational de- 
partment in placing voluntary schools 
under disadvantage compared with board 
schools. An intercollegiate debate has 
been arranged with Girton, its sister col- 
lege, the motion to be, ‘That it is good 
for society that people should be afraid of 





| being thought peculiar.’ Remonstrants 
would do well to ask the Legislature to 
| abolish Wellesley, Smith and South Had- 
ley Colleges; also the Institute of Tech- 
‘nology and Boston University. 

The question of university study for 
women has been much discussed the last 
month, both in the Reichstag and in the 
chambers of separate German States. In 
Saxony the Minister of Education in a 
speech in the Saxony Chamber spoke al- 
together in the old-fashioned sense ex- 
pressed by the hoary Mulier taceat in ec- 
clesid, and in the Reichstag sundry dele- 
gates expressed themselves in a similar 
vein. At the same time, though, there 
are various projects on foot to enable the 
German woman so inclined to tread the 
paths of higher education. One of these 
projects is ‘‘mothered”’ by a group of the 
advanced German women, like Lina Mor- 
genstern and Lily von Gizicky, and it con- 
sists in starting a ‘‘woman university,” 
for which large sums are already pledged. 
Prof. Hottinger, of Strasburg, has a 
similar plan, and at a public meeting a 
few nights ago he explained all the details 
of it, including the financial ones. His 
plan, in the main, is to have a university 
for women in or near Berlin, with dormi- 
tories, etc., attached, resembling in some 
respects Vassar College. But besides the 
sciences (to be taught by privat docenten 
of Berlin University), they are also to be 
instructed in higher housekeeping and 
matrimonial and maternal functions,— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BEN’S DOOR-STEP. 


foxy had just stumbled over the broken 
door-step and spilled her chestnuts. Ben 
had caught his foot in it the day before, 
and the baby had lost her shoe in the 
crack, 

It certainly was a worn-out, rickety step, 
and there was not a man in the family to 
mend it except Ben, and he was only ten 
years old. He stood looking at the step 
with an air of determination. 

“There ought to be a stone step,’’ he 
said, ‘ta stone step like Mr. Brummell’s.”’ 

“Mr. Brummell’s cost ten dollars,” said 
Ben’s mother, as if that ended the matter; 
and so it would have ended it if Ben had 
not kept on thinking. 

There was a flat rock outin their potato- 
patch, which he knew did not lie very 
deep. If he could only break off a piece 
three feet long and a foot and a half wide, 
and get it to the house, what a noble 
door-step it would make! 

His father had thought of that very 
thing while he lived, and had drilled 
holes in the rock where he meant to split 
it off, but there had been no one since to 
finish the work, and no money to spare 
for a workman, 

Roxy had played on the rock whenever 
Ben worked among the potatoes. She 
was company for him as she sat there in 
her pink frock and sunbonnet. She 
played garden, filling all the holes with 
earth, and setting clover-blossoms in them. 
But it was fall now, the potatoes were in 
the cellar, and the ground was bare. 

Ben went to the rock and examined it. 

“Dll dig the dirt out of the holes to 
begin with,” he said, ‘‘and there’s a drill 
and a sledge-hammer in the shed. Maybe 
I'm strong enough to split the rock my- 
self.” 

He dug the dirt with a sharp stick out 
from all the holes, and it took a long time, 
for Roxy had packed them tight. But 
when he brought the drill and hammer he 
could do nothing with them. The work 
was too heavy, and he did not under- 
stand it. What did men do to make rocks 
split? 

Ben talked it over with Roxy. 

“ft don’t know,” said Roxy. 
mend the old step and fill up the crack.” 

Ben patched up the broken wood, but 
still meant to get that stone step. 

“Ill do it, even if I have to wait till ’'m 
twelve,”’ he said to Roxy. 

But there was help coming that Ben 
never thought of, out of the clouds and 
the air. 

The winter began with a long rain which 
, lasted nearly a week, and right upon that 
followed a cold snap that froze everything 
up tight. Roxy stayed in the house two 
days, it was so bitter cold, but the third 
day she went for a little run. 

“Just tu the rock and back!” 
as she started. 

But when she reached the rock she 
began to shout and wave her arms and to 
jump up and down. 





‘Let's 


she said 








“Run, Ben!” exclaimed her mother, 
“and see what is the matter.” 

Ben ran, and then he, too, began to 
shout and to wave his arms. The rock 
was split open from hole to hole, and 
there lay the door-step cut clean and 
straight. 

Jack Frost did it, but the rain began it. 
The holes had been filled up with water, 
and when this was frozen solid it burst 
the rock apart. 

When Mr. Brummell came down the 
road, Ben called him to see the wonder. 

“Well!’’ exclaimed Mr. Brummell, 
looking at the shapely stone, ‘‘they say 

eaven helps them that help themselves, 
and if all nature has been set to help ye, 
I won’t be behind. I'll bring my oxen 
and drag it home for ye and set it.”’ 

And so amid great rejoicing the stone 
door-step reached its destined place.—M. 
L. B. Branch, in Youth's Companion. 











TAKEN IN TIME 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has achieved great 
success in warding off sickness which, if 
allowed to progress, would have under- 
mined the whole system and given disease 
a strong foothold to cause much suffering 
and even threaten death. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done all this and even more. 
It has been taken in thousands of cases 
which were thought to be incurable, and 
after a fair trial has effected wonderful 
cures, bringing health, strength and joy 
to the afflicted. Another important point 
about Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that its cures 
are permanent, because they start from 
the solid foundation of purified, vitalized 
and enriched blood, But it is not what 
we say but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
that tells the story. 








EDUCATIONAL, 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. BothSexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year began Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 
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TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN'’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE 

PENN. Opened 9th month, oth, 1895. _ Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive zrounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Gold ™ Silver 
Sag Eo. o- 3 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 








"The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full andaccurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully po-ted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$190: per month, 65c Weekly. $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 








Manuscript STANDS a good 

You chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED RK. EAstMAN Over 8o illustrations, 
Size 74x 9'4 inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Old Boston buildings with descriptive text. By 
HENRY R. BLANEY Size 7% x9% Cloth Gilt 
Edges Boxed $2.50 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LAurA Dayton 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
— Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country ‘Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON Jounson Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
_ Size7x9%4inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyN YaArss KgiTH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster's Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


POR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunne:y By Mrs. J. S. HaL- 
Lock Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By Otiver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies _ Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By Oxiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 . 

NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 
LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. Troweripce 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 18:12 By Evererr T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.5 

The Watch Fires of ‘76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,’ ete 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

‘Little Daughter"’ By Grace Le Baron, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY"” 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 

THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Young Master Kirke By Penn Suirvey, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 

(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica,’ Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, $ yrecuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 
Vaesene, incinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 





West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


rt A. M. Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
s to Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
« for Troy and Albany. 


M 
M 

i A. M. Passenger accommodation. 
M 


Daily. Fast Express. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagarz Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 


Pacific Express. 
7.00 P. M. Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July ist, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Ioan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loanin Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
Eureka Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 


booklet of pages sent free 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 
I :N. Y. 


14% ‘th Ave 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 14, 1896. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post office—whether directed to his name or 
another's. or whether he has subscribed or not— 
s responsible for the payment. 








LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 


for framing and permanent preservation, a | 


likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

$1.00. 


2. For one new subscriber one year on 


1. For cash, on receipt of . . . 


trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 


receipt of ce eee e « OR 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 


We have often out that, al- 
though the prevention of war is the 
primary object of government, a political 
society of men alone is incapable of main- 


pointed 


taining permanent peace. //arper’s Bazar, 
in an admirable editorial, entitled ‘War 
or Peace,” 

Only the other day a good part of two 
hemispheres was excited over the ques- 
tion of resort to arms, and all but ready 
to upset the traditions of more than eighty 
years of peace, and to plunge millions of 
people into the horrors resulting from 
bloodshed, and the surrender of comfort 
and happiness, and that increase of vice 
which always treads upon the heels of 
war, 

Into the wisdom and unwisdom of the 
question, it is not our province to enter, 
that being a somewhat difficult problem 
for even the trained statesmen whose 
business it is. But it is upon women— 
although they have nothing to do with 
mareh and countermarch, sapping and 
mining, the charge or the retreat—that, 
after all, much of the hardship of war 
falls, and in that light, and as members 
of the community, they have a right to 
consider the question, and to have their 
opinion regarded for whatever it is worth. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if the great 
majority of women would not think the 
triumph of what is called Jingoism were 
far too dearly bought, for in war man 
sheds his blood, but woman sheds her 
heart’s blood. 

Among the women of this country there 
is a much more general attachment to 
England than among the men—a kindness 
for the mother-country, a desire for her 
good opinion, together with a strong 
feeling of kinship with her. That this 
feeling of kinship is rather an idle and 
useless feeling, from our point of view, 
may be known by the way in which 
Matthew Arnold spoke of it a generation 
ago, as an emotion which met with but 
little sympathy across the water, not ex- 
isting at all, he said, ‘among the higher 
classes’’—those higher classes by whom 
the David Grieves, the thinkers and 
scholars, are treated amiably, as interest- 
ing curiosities, but by whom their wives 
are ignored and neglected, if not insulted. 
And what was true a generation ago we 
all know is true to-day. Arnold wrote 
then that it had ‘*tbecome indispensable to 
give the Americans a moral lesson,” and 
that he fervently hoped it would be given 
them. He was perhaps disappointed at 
the way in which we received our moral 
lesson. At that time we showed, both 
north and south, east and west, sufficient 
martial spirit, and prowess, and skill, and 
courage to allow us to rest on that sort of 
laurels forever, feeling it unnecessary to 
vindicate our claim to heroism or power 
again. 

But neither ‘the conduct of our great 
Civil War, nor its vast results, nor the 
lapse of thirty years, has changed the 
opinion of the leaders of thought and sen- 
timent in England regarding us; and when 
one as much beloved as Matthew Arnold 
was, in spite of that colossal conceit 
which he thought colossal impartiality, 
could speak in this way, it shows how 
hopeless it is to try to win the good 
opinion of the English, and how much 
wiser to drop our colonial attitude of 
looking to her for approval, and to take 
only the standard of our ownapproval, “I 
want,” said Franklin Pierce, ‘to be popu- 
lar with Frank Pierce!’’ For the rest, we 
can amuse ourselves by observing how 
nearly other nations attain that standard 
themselves. The moment we have dropped 
this attitude we shall become less sensitive 
to foreign pretension from whatever 
source, and therefore less irritable and 
less prone to be excited to warlike fury. 
We may hold ourselves with all the self- 
respect in the world, and yet be able to 
admire the greatness and splendor of 


Says: 


England till such time as she cares to let | 


us love her. 

None can do more towards creating 
this feeling of independence than women 
can, through their influence in the family 
and in society. And with a cause of irri- 
tation removed by the existence of that 
feeling, a tendency towards war is also 
removed, since those who are conscious 
of their strength are careless of its recog- 


nition by others, and are not forever on | 


the lookout for a grievance by resenting 

which they shall prove their power. 
| Women have often been reported as 
eager for war, the most earnest, the most 
bitter maintainers and spurs of the war- 
like spirit. But this is largely because 
they feel it their part to hold up the hands 
| of their fathers and brothers and husbands. 

No woman loves war in itself; its reasons 


| do not appeal to her; its dangers do not | 


| attract her. No woman desires desolated 

homes and homesteads, her own or 

another's; no woman but shudders at the 

thought of wounds, and fevers, and battle- 
| fields of unburied dead, and ruined lives 
|}and broken hearts. If war must come, 
every woman does her duty in heartening 
the stragglers, in making cheerful sacri- 
fice, in nursing the wounded, in taking 
care of the homes, and sometimes of the 
business, left by the natural care-takers, 
in providing much that is necessary, in 
cheering and forwarding, in doing hospi- 
tal service, and much, as in the last war, 
that had previously fallen upon men to do. 
| But no woman desires any of this, and no 
Christian woman will do other than use 
every means in her power to prevent so 
| great disaster, such wrong and sin. 


Two classes of our citizens could be 
counted upon in most cases to vote against 
war,—the veteran soldiers and the wom- 
en. ‘Brothers,’ said Gen. Sherman, at a 
Grand Army banquet, “you and I know 
what war is. Waris hell.’ The applause 
which followed was hearty and unanimous. 
If U. S. Senator Lodge and Chandler had 
been veterans, they would not be Jingoes. 


-_-o- 
ONE-SIDED COLORADO TESTIMONY. 

The Boston Daily Herald of March 11 
quotes at length an anonymous letter 
“from an exceedingly well-informed lady 
of Colorado, who was asked for her opin- 
ion as to the results of woman suffrage in 
that State,’ and who, in her reply, says 
frankly that her opinion is not valuable, 
and is governed by her feelings. Her 
“feelings” are not favorable, though she 
admits that “if any moral issue should 
> women would “spring to meet the 
she adds, ‘‘would 


arise,’ 
emergency. But so,” 
all cood men,”’ 

Unfortunately, ‘all good men” do not 
always do what this good lady, with touch- 
ing confidence, predicts. It is to overcome 
the political apathy of “good men” that 
the votes of good women are especially 
needed. 

But while the //erald and other anti- 
suffrage papers publish every anonymous 
expression of doubt or disapproval, they 
refused some months ago to print the 
testimony of the two U, S. Senators from 
Colorado, given at the request of Senator 
Hoar, and that of Hon. J. 8S. Clarkson, 
written earlier from personal inquiry and 
observation on the spot. This trustworthy 
and responsible testimony in favor of 
woman suffrage in Colorado is suppressed. 

The preponderance of testimony from 





Colorado is, so far, highly favorable. 
Even the Herald will admit that the 


women, in defeating the reé@lection of the 
demagogue Waite for governor, two years 
ago, did the State and the Nation good 
service. And, since two years is too short 
a period for final conclusion, why not 
print the cumulative testimony from Wyo- 
ming, where women have voted since 
1860? H. B. B. 


-_“- 


AN ULTRA CONSERVATIVE. 


For a sample of a thoroughly reaction- 
ary article—one so extreme as to damage 
the cause it aims to support—it would be 
hard to surpass the following, from a 
recent issue of the Boston Pilot. It ap- 
pears in the boys’ and girls’ department, 
edited by Miss G. Hamlen, who writes 
under the name of ‘Our Tender,” and 
often, it must in justice be said, writes 
extremely well: 

“With woman, instruction should be 
the chief thing only on condition that it 
develops her heart, and folds about it a 
very close garment lined with modesty. 
Without this, there is impropriety, self- 
sufficiency, a sharp, arrogant, domineer- 
ing manner: a complete” reversal of 
womanliness. If any one oppose the 
downward progress, she falls still lower, 
becomes the ‘abused woman,’ and seeks a 
club, saying that she will rehabilitate 
herself; as if the woman who understands 
her dignity, and who in her real dignity 
will always be appreciated, had not been 
greatly and nobly rehabilitated by the 
Gospel.”’ Rather more than thirty years 
ago these words, or, to speak exactly. 
their French equivalents, were spoken in 
Notre Dame by a great preacher, Mgr. 
Le Courtier, Bishop of Montpelier. 

A good character is more important 
than a highly-educated mind, and any 
education is to be deprecated that trains 
the head only, and neglects the heart, 
whether it be in men or women. The 
general principle is sound enough: the 
narrowness is in limiting it, by implica- 
tion, to one-half the human race. 

After a digression of some length on 
the impropriety of women’s wearing any 
color except black in Lent, Miss Hamlen 
| continues: 





In time the bishop's words were 

| printed, and the other evening 

Tender” read them aloud to the Doctor. 
“It is rather hard upon the Woman's 


Rights Clubs and upon the women who 


“Our | 
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have just remodelled the Bible, producing 
a book which, according to the newspaper 

| extracts, is mildly blasphemous and 
strongly silly. Why do you smile?” 


| ance must be made for the date of these | 


| lectures; high education for women hav- 
ing made rapid strides since then.” 


‘As if principles were changed by 
events! The high education has made 
strides indeed, but when it has been of 


the kind not developing the heart, the 
evil effects have followed. The study of 
| medicine, in 
heart of a man naturally inclined to good, 
but benumbs and diseases the heart in- 
clined to evil. Upon women, good or 
bad, its first effect seems to be anything 
except the development of a tight cloak 
lined with modesty and wrapped around 
| the heart. 
| class of female doctors read their essays, 
and the subject of every one was unspeak- 
able among decent persons not profes- 
sional, They had the whole field whence 
| to choose, and that was their choice.” 

“In their case, then, you would agree 
with the bishop, who says elsewhere that 
nothing is so bad for a young girl as the 
society and conversation of her own sex.” 

“T should, No daughter of mine should 
talk with one of them for five minutes.” 

‘*And as to the self. sufliciency?”’ 

“You should have seen the girls! They 
looked at us old fellows with an air which 
plainly said, ‘I pity you for not knowing 
all these things, and I know that you are 
ignorant of them, because none of you 
have read a paper about them.” 

“And the sharpness and arrogance?” 

| ‘Those always come at first, but later 
| they sometimes disappear. When the late 
Mrs. Blackwell, usually called Lucy Stone, 
first began to lecture on woman’s rights, 
she was as apt in retort as any rude little 
boy, and when the men in the gallery 
insulted her, she often replied with clever 
phrases, turning the laugh upon them. 
It was not pleasant to see; but in after 
years, when life had tamed her, she spoke 
in the gentlest and sweetest way. But 
for one Mrs. Blackwell, capable of change, 
there are hundreds of female suffragists 
insufferably sharp, domineering and un- 
womanly. As for rehabilitation, it seems 
to me that only the blind can manage not 
to see that the Church ‘rehabilitates’ 
women completely. She gives immense 
authority to Abbesses, and to heads of 
orders, and canonization wherever it is 
deserved. She gives her young girls a 
many-sided education, fitting them to 
stand beside graduates of colleges, and 
she entrusts education to the Sisters of 
many orders. What more rehabilitation 
is needed?” 

“It is not necessary to be so vehement. 
You are not talking to one who demands 
rehabilitation.” 

**No, but we doctors see the bad results 
of all bad things, it seems to me. I have 
now four patients nervously prostrated 
by working for their pet candidate in the 
last autumn election, and trying to coax 
other women to vote that they wanted to 
be rehabilitated. As for modesty, those 
women were as free from it as any male 
sanvasser. They ran about begging votes, 
visiting strangers, talking to them, and 
never even thinking of a blush. My dear 
madam, a downright fool is better than a 
woman who is too self-possessed.”’ 

Were any of the girls thinking of voting 
next year? 

We have republished this article, partly 
because the world has now got along so 
far that disparagement of the higher edu- 
sation and scurrilous attacks upon women 
physicians always react in favor of the 
equal rights movement; but chiefly be- 
cause of the reference to the honored 
founder of the WomMAN’s JouURNAL. There 
is absolutely no basis of fact for the de- 
scription of Luey Stone as a sharp and 
arrogant young woman, conducting her- 
self in a manner ‘not pleasant to see,” 
until longer life had changed and ‘‘tamed” 
her. The old people who remember her 
in her youth say that evenas a college 
girl she had the same calm and gentle 
manner, and the same low, sweet voice 
that were regarded as so charming in her 








old age. She had, throughout life, a 
quaint wit, and could often turn the 


laugh upon a scofting opponent; but there 
is no foundation in fact for the intimation 
that she ever did it inan unwomanly man- 
ner. That it was not unpleasant to see 
was proved by the crowds that thronged 
to hear her, all through those stormy early 
years, and hung with delight upon her 
words. The vccasional little tilting of 
wits was unpleasant only to the would-be 
insulter in the gallery and his few sympa- 
thizers. Her utterances against wrong 
and injustice were as severe at the end of 
her life as at the beginning, and her man- 
ner was as sweet at the beginning as at the 
end. There are still some persons who, 
so far as the woman question is concerned, 
are on exactly the mental level of the 
rude boys in the gallery fifty years ago; 
but, happily, the number of such persons 
decreases every year. 

Women doctors, as a class, need no de- 
fence. They are now numerous enough 
and popular enough to take care of them- 
selves. As for suffragists, when any one 
asserts that “hundreds of female suffra- 
gists” are unbearably arrogant and self-suf- 
ficient, it will generally be found that that 
person’s acquaintance among suffragists is 
not numbered by hundreds, or even by 
dozens. Those of us who really have a 
wide acquaintance among suffragists know 
that they furnish as large a percentage of 
modesty. and as small a percentage of 





my opinion, develops the | 


I went to hear a graduating | 


arrogance and kindred vices, as any other 
class in the community. 
Nothing that has happened in the suf- 


: A | frage field for some time has so stirred 
‘*Here is a footnote saying that allow- | S 


the indignation of the present writer as 


this slur upon the womanliness of Lucy | 


Stone in her youth. But there is one sure 
recipe for calming any such petty irrita- 
tion. It read the reports of the 
Armenian massacres, In Kingsley’s 
“Westward Ho,’ when a dozen young 
men of Biddeford are on 


is to 


certain beautiful young lady, the noblest 


of her suitors, and the one the most 


the point of | 
killing each other in duels for the sake of a | 


deeply in love, persuades the others that | 


itis ashame to waste in a personal quar- 
rel that sacred power of wrath which was 


| given them to be used against evil-doers 








and the enemies of their country; and 
they all go off to the wars instead. In 
like manner it seems a sin to waste anger 
upon mere folly, when all the latent 
capacity of human nature for indignation 
isso much more strongly appealed to by 
these diabolical cruelties. While such 
things are going on in the world, it seems 
as if no one ought to spare the time or 


strength to “get mad’? over anything 
smaller. A. 8. B. 
-—— ee —- 


REFERENDUM VOTE ANALYZED. 


The opponents of equal rights for women 
in Massachusetts are circulating among 
the members of the Legislature an analysis 
of the vote on the mock referendum, 
Their statement is correct, so far as it 
goes, but it is curiously one-sided. Here 
is the other side. [This analysis follows 
closely the method employed by the Man 
Suffrage Association. | 

By the census of 1895, the number of 
men qualified to register and vote in Mas- 
sachusetts was 560,802, Of these only 
186,976 voted against woman suffrage. 
Therefore, two-thirds of the men in Mas- 
sachusetts either favor woman suffrage or 
do not object to it. And this result was 
obtained after an unprecedented expendi- 
ture of money and effort on the part of 
the Man Suffrage Association to bring 
every opponent to the polls, 

According to the estimate of the Man 


Suffrage Association, the number of 
women who could have registered and 


voted against suffrage was ‘at least 575,- 
000° Of these only 864 voted no, There- 
fore, 995-6 per cent. of the women in Mas- 
sachusetts either favor woman suffrage or 
do not object to it. And this result was 
obtained after a large portion of the press 
and pulpit had been denouncing woman 
suffrage for half a century; after the 
remonstrants had been actively at work 
in Massachusetts for more than a dozen 
years to convince women that the most 
disastrous consequences would follow if 
they had the suffrage; and after the Man 
Suffrage Association had covered the walls 
and fences throughout the State with post- 
ers urging women to vote no. 

In the statement put forth by the Man 
Suffrage Association, they say, ‘*The votes 
of men alone are considered.’ In the fol- 
lowing statement, the votes of women 
alone are considered. As our opponents 
have often said that the question ought to 
be decided by the women themselves, this 
is, of course, legitimate. 

There are 322 towns in Massachusetts. 
In 238 towns not one woman voted no. 
In only 8 of the 322 towns and 31 cities of 
the State did the number of women voting 
in the negative exceed 15. According to 
the women’s vote, every county, and every 
congressional, councillor, senatorial and 
representative district in the Common- 
wealth voted in favor of woman suffrage 
at least ten to one, Taking the whole 
State, the vote was in the affirmative more 
than twenty-five to one. 

The remonstrants have repeatedly as- 
serted that the right to vote carries with 
it the duty to vote. Therefore, the nega- 
tive vote of women at the State election 
represents the total number of remon- 
strants who are at once conscientious and 
consistent. 

If 22,204 women had voted against suf- 
frage, and only 84 for it, the result would 
undoubtedly have been claimed by the 
opposition as an overwhelming expression 
of adverse opinion by the women of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The relative number of women favoring 
and opposing suffrage has been clearly 
shown year after year by the size of the 
petitions for and against it. Not only in 
Massachusetts, but in Maine, New York, 
Illinois, lowa—in short, wherever petitions 
for suffrage and remonstrances against it 
have been sent in, the petitioners have 
always outnumbered the remonstrants at 
least five to one, and oftener fifty or a 
hundred to one. The so-called referendum 
only furnished an official demonstration 
of what had been unofticially demonstrated 
over and over again. The majority of 
women are indifferent on the suffrage 
question; but of those who take any strong 
interest in it either way, the great major- 
ity are in favor. 

If we believed what has been so often 





asserted by the opposition—that the chief | 


obstacle to woman suffrage hitaerto has 
been the conviction that more women 
opposed it than favored it—we should 
expect the present Legislature to pass all 
the suffrage measures now before it, by a 
unanimous vote. A. 8. B. 


-_-- 


CONCERNING MAJORITIES. 


The Remonstrance says that the suf- 
fragists have claimed to represent the ma- 
jority of the women, and that the so-called 
referendum has disproved this claim. 

The suffragists represent the majority 
of the women in the same sense that the 
opponents represent the majority of the 
men. Less than one-third of the men in 
Massachusetts who could have registered 
and voted against woman suffrage voted 
no; yet the Man Suffragists assert that 
‘never before has there been so full an 
expression of opinion upon any question 
submitted to the people of Massachusetts.” 
Only a small fraction of the men of the 
State voted no, yet they call it an “‘over- 
whelming defeat,’ because the men who 
took the trouble to vote on the question 
voted against it, two to one. The others, 
of course, are not entitled to be counted. 
Only a fraction of the women of the State 
voted; but those who did vote on the 
question voted yes, twenty-five to one. 
The others, of course, are not entitled to 
be counted. If the reasoning of the anti- 
suffragists is sound, the suffragists are 
certainly entitled to call it an overwhelm- 
ing victory, so far as the women’s vote is 
concerned, A. 8. B. 
=_-- 


BASIS OF ARGUMENT. 





The suffragists have never claimed that 
the majority of women in Massachusetts 
wished to vote. They have claimed that 
the women in favor greatly outnumbered 
those opposed, and the result of the mock 
referendum has shown this conspicuously, 
The suffragists have frankly admitted 
that the majority of women were indiffer- 
ent. But they have held that if only one 
properly qualified woman wished to vote, 
she ought to be permitted to do so. In 
the words of George William Curtis: 

Thé assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content to 
be dolls and do what Mrs. Grundy expects, 
prejudice the choice of a single one who 
wishes to be a woman, and do what her 
conscience requires? 

Our opponents, on the other hand, have 
repeatedly asserted that the majority of 
women were opposed to woman suffrage, 
and have based their argument largely on 
that fact. They have claimed that in 
opposing suffrage they represented the 
majority of the women of Massachusetts. 
The “referendum” has shown that they 
represent less than one-sixth of one per 
cent. of them. Ah Ss 

> 


WOMEN VOTERS OF KANSAS. 


The most weighty thing in this year’s 
Remonstrance, because it deals with fact 
instead of theory, is the statement by a 
Mr. E. Wilder that in Kansas the worse 
class of women vote more generally than 
the better class. This is ‘timportant, if 
true.’”’” Mr. Wilder is, so far as we are 
aware, the only respectable man in Kan- 
sas who has expressed this opinion over 
his own name and address. On the other 
side we have the testimony of the Chief 
Justice of Kansas, all the Associate Su- 
preme Court Judges, the Governor, half a 
dozen Kansas Congressmen, and honorable 
women not a few. To cite so many dis- 
tinguished witnesses may seem like bring- 
ing up a battery of cannon to crush 4 
mosquito; but, as fear of the worse class 
of women is a principal bugbear with the 
“antis,”’ it is worth while to deal with the 
matter fully. 

Upon the publication of Mr. Wilder's 
statement in the Remonstrance, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe addressed a letter of inquiry 
on the subject to a number of Kansas Con- 
gressmen. All reovlied that it was not 
true. 

Hon. Charles Curtis writes: 

I am not personally acquainted with 
many of the suffragists over the State, but 
in my home, Topeka, the best ladies of 
the city exercise their right to vote. 

Hon. Case Broderick writes: 

So far as my observation and informa- 
tion go, the women who take part in the 
municipal elections in Kansas rank with 
the good people of the State. I[ am 
thoroughly convinced that the effect of 
municipal woman suffrage has been and 
is in favor of the better side of local gov- 
ernment, 

Hon. Wm. Baker writes: 

So far as my observations have gone, I 
believe the statement to be false. While 
in some towns the women may not take 
great interest in municipal elections, they 
in general do, and I believe this to be 
especially true of the better classes. 

Hon. Lucien Baker writes: 
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Our elections are quiet and orderly, and 
whenever the election is important, the 
ood women, as well as the bad 
turn out and vote. ‘The influence of woman 
suffrage at municipal elections upon the 
whole is good. 

Hon. Richard W. Blue wrote: 


ones, | 


| 


The election returns do not justify any | 


such statement (as Mr. Wilder's). I think 
our towns are better governed, and the 


jaws more faithfully executed, under this | 


system, than they were before it was 
adopted. 


A few years ago, similar inquiries were | 


addressed to the Governor of Kansas and 
the Supreme Court Judges. Gov, Hum- 


phrey wrote: 


| 


The vote of the women has increased at 


each election, and it may truthfully be 
said that it is a factor in securing purer 
aud better municipal government. 

Chief Justice Horton wrote: 

Ican state from experience and obser- 
yation that woman suffrage is satisfactory 
jn its results, in every respect. 

Judge Valentine of the Kansas Supreme 
Court wrote: 

The women’s votes have generally been 
cast in favor of good officers and good 
government. None of the predicted evils 
have resulted. 

Judge Johnston of the Supreme Court 
wrote: 

In consequence, our elections are more 
orderly and fair, a higher class of officers 
are chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments. 

Kansas women cannot vote for either 
Governor, Congressmen or Supreme Court 
judges, so it cannot be claimed that these 
genilemen’s testimony was biased by fear 
of the women’s vote. 


Mr. Wilder says the worse class of 
women must necessarily be the most 
numerous voters, because of the unwil- 


lingness of ‘tthe better class of females’ 
to stand in line with all sorts of applicants 
for registration. But, as Mrs, Sarah F. 
Thurston, of Topeka, has pointed out, the 
registration books are open for months 
beforehand, and it is only those applying 
during the last few days who have to 
stand in line. Mr. Wilder, who had 
always been opposed to suffrage, became 
so interested in an exciting election that 
he urged his wife to register, at the 
eleventh hour. She found a crowd, and 
declined to attempt it. When Mrs. 
Thurston registered, on the other hand, 
there was no one present but herself and 
the registrars. 

A conclusive proof that the worst wom- 
en of Kansas have not been the most 
numerous voters is shown in the fact that 
a German American Liquor League was 
openly organized throughout Kansas to 
fight the amendment giving women full 
suffrage. If seven years’ experience of 
municipal suffrage had shown that the 
lower class of women voted more generally 
than the better class, the liquor interest 
either would not have organized at all, or 
would have organized in favor of full 
suffrage for women. A. S. B. 








-_- 


CHANGE OF STATUS. 

The Remonstrance quotes Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell’s assertion in Harper's Bazar 
that women now have “enormous property 
privileges over men,’ and that these 
would inevitably be sacrificed if women 
had the ballot. The only ‘‘property privi- 
lege’ of any consequence which Miss 
Seawell was able to point out, in her 
Bazar article, was the right of wives to 
asupport. In none of three States where 
women have been voters for years—Wyom- 
ing, Kansas and Colorado—has any effort 
been made to abolish this right. 

A. 8. B. 





--- 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 





There are in Great Britain 200,000 
women householders, who have had 
municipal suffrage for many years. Mr. 
Gladstone says they have exercised it 
“without detriment, and with great ad- 
vantage.’ Between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of these women voters occupy 
houses that rent for less than $100 a year; 
and there is in England no educational 
qualification for suffrage. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether the mass of the Eng- 
lish women entitled to municipal suffrage 
are more intelligent than the average 
American woman who can read and write. 

As municipal suffrage in England is 
limited to single women and widows, the 
*xperience of England cannot be used to 
answer the objection that the ballot would 
make discord between husband and wife; 
ut it furnishes a conclusive answer to 
Most of the other objections, such as that 
Women’s character would be deteriorated, 
that they would lose the respect of men, 
tte. It is to be noted that Lady Randolph 
Churchill and the band of highly con- 
Servative Englishwomen who, a few years 
40, sent to Parliament a remonstrance 
ainst full suffrage, were careful to ex- 
Plain that they had no objection to munic- 
Ipal Suffrage, and even thought its re- 
Ponsibilities had exerted a_ beneficial 
effect on the characters of women. 

A. 8S. B. 
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MOTHER’S OWNERSHIP OF CHILDREN. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB., MARCH 6, 1895, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Is there any book or pamphlet pub- 


lished giving the legal status of women in 
know | 
not most of the States have | 


United States? I wish to 


| not repealed such laws as those prohibit- 





ing a woman from having any ownership 
of her child, ete.? I wish authoritative 
information, and, if possible, the names 
of the States, if any, where such laws still 
exist? 

“The Law of Husband and Wife,”’ by 
Leila Robinson Sawtelle, attorney-at- 
law, is the best book available. It was 
complete up to the time of her death some 
three years ago. Strange to say, however, 
Mrs. Sawtelle does not give information 
as to the mother’s right to childrep. The 
common law, in the absence of any statute 
to the contrary, gives the custody, control 
and guardianship of children solely to the 
father. Only ten States have as yet given 
equal joint control to the mother, viz.: 
Kansas, Nebraska, New York, New Jer- 
sey, lowa, Oregon, Washington, Maine, 
Colorado, and Pennsylvania. H. B. B. 

> - 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





The Fortnightly Meeting last Tuesday 
afternoon at the Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston, was a great success. 
Mrs. Livermore presided. The rooms 
were crowded to hear Prof Whiting, of 
Wellesley, on the ‘Philosophy of the 
Invisible’ (Roentgen’s Rays). Many were 
unable even to get standing room. 

Owing to the limited capacity of the 
Association Parlors, as shown at the last 
few Fortnightly Meetings, it has been 
decided to return to the custom of last 
year. The meeting will be free to all 
members of the Association on presenta- 
tion of membership ticket. Members are 
invited to bring guests for whom they 
will pay ten cents apiece. This money 
will be used to defray expenses. 





-_-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 





GEORGE 8, HUNT. 

One of the most amiable, honorable, 
alert, and able men I have ever known, and 
one of the leading business men of Port- 
land, Me., died suddenly March 9, while 
attending a business meeting. The news 
created a profound sensation, for Mr. 
Hunt was widely known and universally 
beloved. He rarely appeared in public, 
as he was of a modest and retiring dispo- 
sition, but he gave liberally to charity and 
to public objects, while his public spirited 
and generous wife has endeared herself to 
the worthy poor of the city, and is actively 
identified with the woman suffrage and 
temperance reforms. 

Mr. Hunt was the only son of Frederick 
E. and Eliza R. (Smith) Hunt. He was 
born in Derry, N. H., Feb. 8, 1829. His 
father was a native of Northfield, Mass., 
who spent the greater part of his brief 
life as a merchant in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. He died in 1840, aged 
thirty-eight years. His mother was a 
daughter of Capt. Nathaniel Smith, of 
Gloucester, Mass., an East India ship- 
master. She also died in 1840, aged thirty- 
eight years. 

One year prior to his father’s and moth- 
er’s death Mr. George 8S. Hunt came to Port- 
land to spend a winter with a relative, 
Mr. William Allen, and, on account of the 
loss of his parents, he remained an 
adopted member of the family for twenty- 
one years. He attended the grammar and 
high schools of Portland, and, after gradu- 
ating from the latter, unaided pecuniarily, 
he started out for himself, at the age of 
eighteen. Forfive years he was a clerk in 
a fruit store. In 1853 he became a clerk 
for P. F. Varnum, a jobber of flour and 
grain. In 1857 he spent two months on 
the island of Cuba, during which time he 
formed a large business acquaintance, and 
entered into an arrangement with several 
Cuban merchants to export various Amer- 
ican products. He at once opened an 
office on Commercial Street and com- 
menced a trade with Cuba, exporting 
lumber and general merchandise and re- 
ceiving in return sugar and molasses. In 
that year a financial crisis came upon 
business men; yet so well were his plans 
laid that he survived the panic. He again 
went to Cuba in the winter of 1859-60 and 
continued, up to the time of his demise 
a business which ranked him among the 


| most enterprising, active and successful 
| business men of Portland. In 1859 he first 
| interested himself in shipping, and gradu- 


| ally acquired an interest in a number of | 


vessels. In 1874 he associated himself in 
business with Joseph P. Thompson and 
Frederick E. Allen, and has since done 
business under the firm name of George 
S. Hunt & Co. 

Mr. Hunt was interested in many local 
enterprises, and was always ready to ren- 
der aid and counsel for the furtherance of 
projects to enhance the business interests 
or commercial prestige of Portland. He 
has been a director of the Merchants’ 
National Bank for many years. He was 
the commercial agent of the Forest City 
and Eagle Sugar Refineries, succeeding 
the late T. C. Hersey in 1875, as treasurer 
and business manager. He was also one 
of the pioneers in the beet sugar enter- 
prise, having been president of that com- 
pany. It was my privilege to be actively 
associated for several years with Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Fred, L. Ames in the attempt to 
establish the beet sugar industry in Maine. 
It failed solely because the enlture could 
not be made remunerative to the Maine 
farmers. In the sale of the costly ma- 
chinery imported from Germany a heavy 
loss was sustained. Yet the public spirit 
and integrity of both these eminent busi- 
ness men was such that all obligations 
were promptly paid without hesitation or 
complaint. Mr. Hunt devoted his life 
wholly to business and never sought a 
public office. 

In 1863 he married Augusta, the young 
est daughter of the Mte George S. Bars- 
tow, for many years a_ well-known and 
prominent resident of Portland. Mrs, Hunt 
is one of Portland’s best known women 
and she and her two sons, Arthur K. and 
Philip B., now in St. Paul, Minn., survive. 

No one who has ever shared the hospi- 
tality of the charming home, so suddenly 


made desolate, will ever forget the hus- 
band and wife and children, so admirably 
united. H. B. B. 
a 
GRINFILL BLAKE, 
Grinfill Blake, the husband of Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, died at New 


Brunswick, N. J., on Tuesday, March 10, 
in the 57th year of his age. 

Mr. Blake was born in Harrison, Me. 
He was of good New England stock. His 
father, Harrison Blake, Esq., was a promi- 
nent lawyer in Portland, and for several 
terms a member of the Maine Legislature. 
His mother, Susan Brett Cary, was a 
woman of rare loveliness of character. 
Both his parents were descended from 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullen. 

Mr. Blake was an alumnus of North 
Bridgeton Academy, a classmate of Prof. 
Edward S. Morse, the distinguished nat- 
uralist, and of Melville E. Ingalls, the 
able railroad president. In early life Mr. 
Blake went into the employment of Wash- 
burn & Moen, wire manufacturers of 
Worcester, Mass. Later he was for sev- 
eral years in the New York office of this 
firm, and well known as a wire expert. 
His health failed after a time, and he 
travelled extensively in South America 
and later in Canada, in hopes of improve- 
ment. Recently he spent much time at 
the home of his sisters, Mrs. D. C. English 
and Miss Isabel Blake, in New Brunswick. 
He had severe pulmonary trouble, and the 
dry inland air seemed to benefit him. 

Mr. Blake was a warm supporter of his 
wife in all her public work, having been 
an earnest advocate of woman suffrage 
before they met. He was a man of fine 
personal appearance and of scholarly 
tastes. He leaves no children. Mrs. 
Blake has two daughters by a previous 


marriage. - ERD 
a ee 


Miss SAkAH H. Souruwick, of Wel- 
lesley Hills, one of the last surviving 
members of the Boston Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and a life-long worker for woman 
suffrage, died on Thursday, March 12, of 
pneumonia, aged seventy-six. A fuller 
notice of the unselfish and useful life of 
this noble woman will appear next week. 
Her loss leaves a vacancy in the ranks 
which cannot be filled. Younger hands 
and hearts must continue the work so 
bravely begun by this dear friend and her 
contemporaries more than sixty years ago. 


H. B. B. 
— Sal _———- 
In Lancaster, N. Y., March 7, Benjamin 
tush Davenport delivered an address 





advocating the organization of a society 


from insult and annoyance by unprincipled 
men. The name suggested for the order 
jis “The Knights of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ A mass-meeting will be held in 
| Buffalo to continue the movement. 


| s : 
| for the protection of women and girls 
| 


=_-—-— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Can any subscriber send to Miss Anna 
Gardner, Nantucket, Mass., the date of a 
letter contributed to THe WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL several years ago by Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick in regard to Stanley, the African 
| explorer? The article was a striking one, 
| but none of those in our office who read it 
| with interest can remember its title, and 
this makes it difficult to find in the index. 


Harper's Bazar for March 14 is three 
times the ordinary size, with an orna- 
mental cover, showing the young woman 
| of the period mounted like a princess on 
her bicycle. Rev. Dr. Wm. P. Hughes 
discusses “Wheeling in the Tyrol.” 
Another writer tells how ‘Summer Parties 
may Ride the Bicyele in Europe.” Dr. 
Lucy Hall Brown shows from the medical 
point of view the remedial effects of the 
wheel on the health of women. Mary 


write of practical topics connected with 
wheeling. Bicycle dress is amply illus- 
trated and fully described. 

Three women, Minnie Sherwood, June 
Southwill and May Butterfield, of Equi- 
nunk, Wayne County, Pa., have contracted 


cut and pile 250 cords of acid wood at 
$1 a cord, to raise money for a new 


acall to other women to come and help 
them. It is safe to predict that neither 
Dr. Buckley nor Bishop Vincent will say 
they were out of their sphere. Last week 
these Equinunk women organized a wood- 
choppers’ party, and cut and 
winter's supply of wood for a poor old 
widow, besides giving her a quantity of 
provisions, 





“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 





Now is the best season of the year to 
visit Washington, D.C. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted tours leave Bos- 
ton, April 3 and 15 and May 6. Accommo- 
dations are first class; stop-over privileges 
at Philadelphia and New York. Send for 
Illustrated Itinerary and ‘Guide to Wash- 
ington” to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, March 16th—FAREWELL WEEK 
of the Greatest Musical Comedy Hit in Years, 


AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 


George Edwardes’ 70 London Burlesquers. 
SOUVENIR MATINEE,WEDNESDAY, March 
18, Photographs of Marie Studholme presented. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mats at 2. 
March 23—One week—‘*Palmer Cox’s Brownies.” 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 








Commencing March. 16, 


MIGNON. 


2nd and Last Week. 


Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 2gc., Orch., 50c. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND 1 P. M1. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHAS. F. ATKINSON ..+++--eeeeeeee Manager 


Beginning Monday, [arch 16, Cne Week, 
The Legitimate Irish Comedian, 


JOSEPH MURPHY. 


Thurs. Fri. and Sat. 
Mat. and Night, 
KERRY GOW. 


Mon. Tues. and Wed. 
Mat. and Night, 


SHAUN RHUE. 





Jessie Tremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 


Address 
GREENWOOD, -IASS. 


MISS M. F, UNDERWOOD, 


Hancock Street, - - - Quincy, Mass. 


MASSEUSE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes. 
Phystrans advie caretully followed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 





214 


13 St. James Avenue, trom 1.30 to 2.30 o’clock. Re- 
commended by Clarence J. Blake, M. D., Boston, 
Mass.: N. S. Hunting, M. D., Quincy, Mass. ; 


A.V. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. 


J Pupil of Douglas 
Graham, M. D. 





Methodist church there, and have issued | 


Sargent Hopkins and Ida Trafford Bell | 


with the Equinunk Chemical Company to | 


split a) 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


~ 


o 


The Supply at Saint 
Agatha’s. 


By ELizabern Struarr Pureirs, Author 
of “A Singular Life,’ “The Gates Ajar,”’ 
etc. Printed on deckle-edge paper of 
high quality, and artistically bound in 
cloth with a distinctive cover design by 
Mrs. Whitman. With illustrations. 
Square l2mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

__ This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, most 
illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has writ- 
ten. The setting of the story is vigorous and skilful, 
the narrative is engrossingly interesting, and the 
revelation of the “Supply” at once startles and up- 
lifts. ‘he book is every way artistic, and is admira- 
ble for an Easter gift. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of the 
Japanese Inner Life. 


By LArcapio HEARN, author of “Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” “Out of the East,” 
ete. A noticeably beautiful book. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

This book, by a. very keen observer and brilliant 
writer, deals largely with tendencies and traits illus- 
trated, if not developed, by the war between Japan 
and China; and it is thus a valuable contribution 
toward a just appreciation of the Japan of to-day. 


The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, 


Last Royal Governor of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. By JAmrs K. Hos- 
MER, author of “Young Sir Henry Vane,” 
and “Samuel Adams” in the American 
Statesmen Series. With a portrait of 
Hutchinson, a View of his Boston Home 
and a Facsimile,Letter. 8vo, gilt top, $4. 
Scant justice has hitherto been done to Hutchin- 

son’s sterling qualities because he was a Loyalist. 

Dr. Hosmer’s book is written with admirable fairness 

and from full information; it adds materially to our 

knowledge of the Kevolutionary era, and restores 

Governor Hutchinson to his rightful place as a 

capable magistrate and a noble man. . 


Moral Evolution. 

By GrorGre Harris, D. D., Professor in 
the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Here is a book which challenges the earnest atten- 


tion of all who are interested in studies that relate 
immediately to the highest welfare of mankind, and 


| whoever knows the quality of Dr. Harris’s thinking, 


and the forcible grace of his style, will anticipate a 


| work of remarkable value and profound attractive- 








ness. 
In New England Fields and 
Woods. 
By RowLanp FE. Ropinson, author of 


“Vermont” in the American Common- 
wealth Series, and ‘Danvis Folks.” 
16mo, $1.25, 

A charming book, showing minute observation and 
genuine love of Nature. It discusses special aspects 
of out-door life with an intelligence and spirit like 
those of ‘Thoreau, Burroughs, and Torrey. 


Visions and Service. 


Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels 
by the Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 
16mo, $125. 

Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous title 

a group of discourses which cannot fail to attract 
general attention. thay will appeal to all right- 
minded persons, especially to young men. ‘They are 
short, definite, interesting, and pleasantly charged 
with the winning element of Bishop Lawrence’s per- 
sonality. 


Joan of Arc. 


By Francis C, Lowge._u. Large crown 
8vo, gilt top, bound in handsome library 
style, $2.00. 

A book comprising the fruits of deep impartial 
study of the unique career of the Maid of Orleans. 
Mr. Lowell’s review of the trial gains great value 
from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole book 
possesses great value and interest. 


Bayard Taylor. 


In the series of American Men of Letters. 
By ALBERT H. Smytu. With a Portrait. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This isa careful, appreciative 7 athetic account 
of the literary career of Bayard Taylor, whose lar, 
and diversified achievements entitle him to a highly 
honorable place in the ranks of American writers. 


The Parson’s Proxy. 


A Novel. By KArE W. HAMILTON, author 
of **Rachel’s Share of the Road.’ 16mo, 
$1.25. 

A vigorous, readable novel of the Southern moun- 
tain region, The hero is a rough native who injures 
the parson, atones for his wrong by taking the par- 
son’s place, and makes a supreme sacrifice in his be- 
half. There is much in the story to engage the 
reader’s interest and admiration. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1896, carefully revised to date, 
both the text and maps. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. 
With Maps, Street Plans, Comparative 
Money Tables, Calendar of Festivals and 
Fairs, and a List of the most famous 
Pictures in Churches and Galleries. 
l6mo, roan, flexible, $1.50, net. 

This guide-book covers the portions of Europe 
commonly visited by vacation tourists. It has grown 
steadily in popular favor, as it has been tested and 
proved to contain just the information that tourists 
desire, and to be thoroughly reliable. 


The Cambridge Browning. 

Fourth Edition now ready of the hand- 
some Cambridge Edition of Browning’s 
Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works 
in asingle volume. Clear type, opaque 
paper, a Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Indexes, a fine portrait. Large crown 
8vo, $3.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You PM chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jac kson, Mich 
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For the Woman's Journal, 


BEFORE US. 


* BY M. A. P. 


Straight o’er the sea we shape our course, 
With sails all set and straining, 

To catch the first wind’s rising force 
And on our way be gaining. 


NEALL. 


To have the privilege of work, 
And in the struggle knowing 
The right will win, no toil we shirk, 
For with the tide we're going. 
To see success, like sunlight clear, 
Rise slow but surely o’er us, 
Is worth a life of labor here, 
Its glory lies before us! 
=o. 


THE SINGER OF SONGS. 





BY R. L. STEVENSON. 





Bright is the ring of words 

When the right man rings them, 
Fair the fall of songs 

When the singer sings them. 
Still they are carolled and said— 

On wings they are carried— 
After the singer is dead 

And the maker buried. 


Low as the singer lies 
In the field of heather, 
Songs of his fashion bring 
The swains together. 

And when the west is red 
With the sunset embers, 
The lover lingers and sings, 

And the maid remembers. 


-_-- 


THE CLEAR VISION. 





JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


I did but dream. I never knew 

What charms our sternest season wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 

Was never earth so white before? 
Till now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 
And never learned the bough’s designs 
Of beauty in its leatless lines. 


BY 


Did ever such a morning break 

As that my eastern windows see? 
Did ever such a moonlight take 

Weird photographs of shrub and tree? 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
The music of the winter street? 
Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon schoolboy’s laugh? 


Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And thither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
The vale shall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leating buds, 

And violets and wind-tlowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 


Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind; 
Since, richer for its chastening grown, 
I see, whereas I once was blind. 
The world, O Father! hath not wronged 
With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 
More beautiful thy works appear! 





-_o- 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


DORA’S DECISION. 


BELLEVILLE BROWN. 


“Yes,”’ grumbled Henry Carter, casting 
a withering glance at his sister, ‘‘that’s 
always the way witha woman. She starts 
out so brash, sure that she can do a man’s 
work; but before long she comes back, 
all broken down, to be taken care of. I 
told you how it would be, when you went 
away.” 

Dora Carter, sitting pale and dejected 
in the wooden armehair, raised her head 
and shot an indignant glance at her 
brother. 

“But, Henry, you know it wasn’t clerk- 
ing that broke me down. The doctor 
said that my health was undermined 
when I came back and helped nurse your 
children, through the scarlet fever, and 
that working right along after that, with- 
out rest, was too much for me. He says 
it is no wonder women fail in business so 
often, since they always go to it exhausted 
from dving so many other kinds of work.” 


“Stuff and nonsense!*’ snorted her 
brother. 


BY MAY 


“Just like a woman, to blame 
some one else for her own failings! I helped 
nurse the children, too, and my health 
wasn’t undermined. But no matter about 
your notions; you are here, and I have 
you to take care of, and I only hope you 
will appreciate what it is to be supported 
wlhien times are as hard as they are now. 
And you might lend me a hand with the 
milking, since that doctor you're so fond 
of quoting has ordered outdoor exercise 
for you.” 

And Dora, meekness in her bearing, 
but rebellion in her heart, followed her 
brother to the where the cows 
were shut up for the night. She thought 
of much that past. She remem- 
bered that her brother had secured a 
deed of the large farm he owned from 
their father, on promise that he would 
always take care of Dora; and how, after 
the old man had died, she had endured 
life with him and his pale, dejected wife, 
as dependent upon him financially as she 
was herself, to whom never a penny went 


corral, 


was 





except grudgingly; how she had worked 
at all kinds of work, indoors and out, a 
veritable pauper, and how at last, in an 
unusual burst of indignation, through the 
influence of the circuit minister, she had 
secured a position as clerk in a large dry 
goods store in Big Bend, the nearest large 
town—a good-sized one, indeed, for Kan- 
sas. 

Her eagerness to master the details of 
the business, her quickness, and absorp- 
tion in her work, soon advanced her, 
until she was in charge of two or three 
departments. Then her brother's chil- 
dren were attacked with scarlet fever, and 
he had summoned her back to the farm 
to help, from which nursing she had gone 
back to her work broken down in health, 
and a long illness ensued, during which 
her brother had not troubled himself to 
inquire what might be her chances for 
life. When she was able 
room, the doctor issued an edict to the 
effect that she must not return to the 


enough to curb her brother’s wrath, as 
she answered him: 

“Henry Carter, do you think that the 
place of unpaid drudge with my own peo- 
ple is much more respectable than that of 
paid help on the Hayward farm? There 
I shall do certain work outdoors, and then 
rest. Here I should work outdoors and 
come in, fatigued, to be urged to other 
tasks. I have grown a trifle broader in 
my outlook at life since I broke from your 
rule, and have decided that just so long as 
a woman refuses to expect the considera- 
tion that one sex should pay to the other, 
just so long, if she deals with some men, 
will she be ignored. My work will bring 





to leave her | 


store for a year, and that at least two- | 


thirds of her waking time should be spent 
outdoors. 
So, against her will, she had been forced 


to go back to her brother, who had at | 
once taken the opportunity to use her | 


case as proof of all his arguments against 
women in business life, or, indeed, women 
who thought for themselves at all. 

But Dora, since her entry into the busi- 
ness world, had learned to think for her- 
self, and was quite different from the 
meek, cowed little drudge that she had 
been. As she seated herself on the milk- 
ing stool, and gave the sleek cow a pat, 
there was a rebellion in her blue eyes and 
a defiant curve about her lips that said 
Henry Carter’s ascendancy was over, so 
far as one woman was concerned in it. 

“I can’t stay here,’’ she said to herself. 
“I know my own place in the world too 
well to be the servant that I was once. 
Between now and morning I must think 
out another way of living for the next 
year.”’ 


money somewhere, and there [ am going.” 

Henry pulled himself together to snap 
out his reply: ‘‘Well, you’re of age, and 
can do as you please; but a woman who 
respects herself isn’t going into the fields 
to work with hired men.”’ 

“A woman who respects herself,” an- 
swered Dora, ‘‘may go anywhere; but 
Father Hayward hired me _ because his 
men are up the river husking corn, and do 
not come home at night, and he has 
rheumatism, so that he cannot even do 
his chores; and as only Willie is at home 
with them, and he is but twelve, they 
must have help. So Willie and I shall do 
the milking, take care of the stock and 
the chickens, all of which I have done for 
you, and then we are going to husk that 
twenty acres of corn near the house, and 
after the men have in the feed and wood 
for the winter, he will have no help but 
me; and next spring’’—Dora was becoming 
enthusiastic'‘—he is going to raise my 
wages; and I can drive his cornplanter 
and his mower and harvester, and hay- 
rake, too, for I have done all that; and 
raise the chickens, if I have time; and I 
can stay outdoors all day, and grow 
strong and brown; and I’ve always loved 
the dear old folks, anyway.” 

And Dora broke off her speech, and 
went along with her thoughts, clear 


| across the year ahead of her, while Henry 


And while Dora was ‘thinking out’’ her 
problem that night, her brother, in the | 


room below, his wife economical 
counsel, 

“Now that Dora’s come back, Marcia, I 
want her made use of, for we can’t have 


any ladyfied airs around here. She can 


gave 


help you with your fall cleaning, and with | 


the whitewashing and soap-making, so 
you Won't have to hire any one. And you 
can send word to Abbie Snow to-morrow 
that you won’t need her to sew for you; 
so there will be three weeks’ wages saved, 
anyway.” 

“But, Henry,’’ deprecated his wife, ‘‘do 
you think it would be just right to treat 
your only sister that way? She won't get 
strong very fast if we keep her at work 
indoors.”’ 

“Marcia, I’m surprised at you,” re- 
torted her husband, with asperity. “You 
act as though I had nothing to say about 
such matters. If Dora don’t like the way 
I treat her, she may better herself, if she 
can, but I happen to know that she hasn't 
any money left, and so she can’t choose. 
And as for ‘growing strong,’ you women 
never are anything but bundles of aches 
and pains, and the most of you wouldn't 
be strong if you could. Now go to sleep, 
for there’s lots to be done in the morning, 
and I’m going to ride up to Iron Mound 
Ranch after another cow; for if Dora’s 
going to be here to help milk, we may as 
well make more butter.” 

Dora followed the directions of her task- 
master quietly enough the next morning, 
but when he had mounted and galloped 
off toward the ranch in the hills, she 
saddled another horse and rode in the 
opposite direction. She was home long 
before her brother, who rode into the 
yard about noon, driving the cow he had 
just purchased. No mention was made 
of the addition to the herd until after 
dinner was over, when Henry turned his 
unsmiling face toward Dora. 

“Pll milk that new cow to-night, Dora, 
but after this I'll turn her over to you, for 
my hands are full already.” 

‘I’m sorry to disappoint you, Henry,” 
answered she demurely, though with a 
spark in her eyes, “but I don’t think 
of staying here longer than this after. 
noon.” 

Her brother stared, as much aghast at 
her independence of manner as at her 
astonishing communication. 

“Good heavens! What do you mean? 
Do you think of boarding at the poor 
farm?’’ queried the exasperated man. 


“Not exactly, Henry,’ sweetly returned | 


his sister. ‘But I’ve hired out to Father 
Hayward as ‘chore boy’ for the winter. 
He will give me ten dollars a month and 
board, and LI shall have only four cows to 
milk there, while here I should have five, 
and get only my board.”’ 

“You must be crazy, girl! Do you 
suppose a man worth as much as I am 
wants his sister to hire out as a farm 
hand?” 

Then Dora did what certain tragic novel 
heroines are said to have done—‘‘rose to 
her full height;’ and, though even that 
was not great, she certainly looked stately 


sat with his hands in his pockets, gazing 
moodily at the floor, and did not answer. 

“There comes Willie Hayward now for 
my trunk, and I will drive back with him. 
I’m sorry for Marcia, but she seems to 
prefer to let you do her thinking, so I 
may as well save m¥ pity. And I’m sorry 
to disagree with you, Henry. I would 
have staid with youif you had appreciated 
me enough to give me wages and kind 
words. You see, it’s just the old question 
of the financial dependence or indepen- 
dence of women, and I choose the latter.” 

So Dora fed cattle and horses, and 
milked, and ricked wood, and raised chick- 
ens, and drove machinery all the year, 
growing each day stronger and more full 
of spirits. And when, the next year, the 
plump, rosy-cheeked young woman left 
her friends and took her old place in town, 
you might have examined her behavior 
with a microscope, and not found a shade 
of unwomanliness resulting from the 
“man’s work”? that she had done. 

“That's what comes of a woman having 
charge of her own affairs,’’ said Henry to 
Marcia. ‘Just give her a chance, and she 
won't stop at anything. You'd ought to 
be thankful, Marcia, that you’ve got some 
one to keep you from making a fool of 
yourself,” 

And Marcia sighed. 
-_o 


WOMAN IN LITERATURE. 





BY ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON, 

The position of woman in literary art 
had never been definitely suggested till 
after the novel had become the leading 
form in literature. We shall find the 
names of women writers appearing at 
intervals in literary annals from an early 
time; but I think it may be fairly said 
that no woman held her place beside man 
as his peer, in any department of literary 
art, till she took it in the field of modern 
fiction and stood beside him as a writer of 
novels. 

In 1778 Fanny Burney’s novel of ‘‘Eve- 
lina’? was published anonymously, and set 
the reading-world of London agog with in- 





terest and curiosity, purely on its own mer- 
its. And when it came out that a woman, 
and a young woman, had written the book, 
the excitement was doubled. It was 
declared impossible that such a wonder 
| could be true. A woman write such a 
book! It would have been easier to fancy 
that her stupidest masculine acquaintance 
had written the novel for her, and _per- 
mitted her to assume the glory of it, than 
/to believe that the shrewd, clever little 
| daughter of a man, who had himself no 
mean position in the world of letters, had 
really produced all by herself a novel so 
remarkable in its day as the novel of 
* Evelina.’? And when Dr. Johnson, 
whose critical dictum was almost abso- 
lute, deciared loudly in the literary circles 
of the time that “Fielding never wrote a 
book equal to this; it was a better pic- 
ture of life and manner than was to be 
found in Tom Jones or Amelia; some 
parts would do credit even to the author 
| of Clarissa Harlowe;’’ Fanny Burney was 





stamped with the indubitable stamp of 
success. ‘The bars were let down_ to 
admit woman into the field of fiction; 
henceforth no woman who felt she could 
rival Miss Burney in writing a novel was 
prevented from making the attempt. From 
that time to the time of George Eliot, who 
in her day ranked second to no English 
writer of fiction, whether man or woman, 
it has been decided that there is one field 
of literature from which woman is not 
debarred by her sex; that there is one 
form of literary art in which she is the 
compeer of man. 

In no other form of literature has this 
been maintained to be true. Women have 
written poetry, and very good poetry, but 
no woman poet has ever attained to the 
heights where Shakespeare or Milton 
stand, or to the next rank, in which stand 
Shelley or Keats or Tennyson. Very few 
women have attained the rank even of 
the best poets now living, William 
Morris Algernon Swinburne. The 
poetic quality, supposed to be the outcome 
of the higher imagination and intense emo- 
tional power, has thus far not been shown 
in the literary work of women in equal 
measure with that of men. I think few, if 
any, critics of literature will disagree with 
this. 

Now as woman is, according to general 
judgment, an emotional and an imagina- 
tive being, and as poetry, which is sup- 
posed to be the highest form of literary 
art, demands most of all these qualities, 
why is it that in this department of litera- 
ture she ranks inferior to man? And 
why is it that she equals him in another 
department in which powers of minute 
observation, keen perception of character, 
analysis of motives, and the power of 
coherent and systematic narration, are the 
chief requirements? What influences have 
fitted her to become a novelist of the 
first rank before she has taken that place 
as a poet? This is a question I have long 
asked myself. Now that I have asked it 
audibly, it may find a good many answers. 
I can only give the solution which has 
occurred to my own mind, 

First I must assume that all those who 
regard literature as one of the fine arts, 
and not merely as a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of thought, will admit that 
without any reference to its value over 
men’s minds, poetry is the highest form of 
that art. For the best sort of poetry we 
need the powers of imagination and feel- 
ing carried to their highest point. The 
man whose imagination is almost pro- 
phetic in its sway, and who adds to this 
the power of uttering unrestrainedly the 
emotions which ordinary men keep under 
cover, and yet which they recognize when 
expressed as akin to their own feeling, 
is the great poet, is he not? What condi- 
tion then is most favorable to such literary 
expression, and does woman lack this 
condition? 

No one, who has even superficially 
studied the great current of English liter- 
ature from its source to our time, can have 
failed to recognize one fact, that when, 
in any way, the mind of a people has been 
released from any sort of bondage and set 
into freer thought-channels, the result to 
literature has been one of immediate 
stimulation. The periods of literary 
awakening or revival have always been 
preceded by the breaking up of some 
barriers, social or religious or other, thus 
letting the race into greater freedom. The 
imagination of the race, thus emancipated, 
speaks through its mouthpiece—the poet. 
Freedom of thought, as well as action, is 
indispensable to the exercise of the 
higher imagination and the unrestrained 
expression of feeling which must accom- 
pany it. The genius of English literature 
has never been able to breathe freely 
except in free air. Note that I say Eng- 
lish, only because the allusions and argu- 
ments in thisearticle are drawn from that 
literature. 

Now, has woman, in the evolution of 
society thus far, had the freedom neces- 
sary to full literary development? Or, 
applying the question to all the arts, has 
she, as a social factor, shared fully in 
those historic emancipations which have 
stimulated the great artists of the world? 
Have there not been tendencies to restrain 
her from the expression of some of the 
highest emotions of which human nature 
is capable? Have not the powers, which 
are specially to be exercised in that sort 
of freedom of which I speak, been in 
woman somewhat cramped and subdued? 

I ask this without endeavoring to answer 
whether Nature or Society has had most 
hand in this repression. The very ridicu- 
lous argument which we have heard 
urged by unphilosophic persons, gener- 
ally women, that man has by superior 
brute power kept woman in an inferior 
place, has long since fallen to the ground. 
It would be as intelligent to argue that an 
elephant gifted with superior brute force 
might get the upper hand of man. Society 
has been the result of feminine as much 
as of masculine influence; the sexes have 
worked together to produce the present 
state of society as equal forces; the 
question as to what will be an ideal state 


or 





a 
is as interesting to one sex as to the other. 
neither has been able to solve it ge 
ately, and they will have to solve it to, 
gether to the end. Nor is the claim 
if woman should gain an equal share with 
man in the functions of the State, it woulg 
settle the question of her enfranchisement, 
admitted by the majority of thoughtfy 
persons of both sexes. On the whole syp. 
ject there are so many differences of opin. 
ion that it would almost seem as if the 
question of woman’s ultimate freedom 
and destiny seems hardly nearer solution 
to-day than in the time of Cleopatra or 
Boadicea. 

To return to our subject, admitting, ag 
we probably do, that woman has not had 
the intellectual and individual freedom 
accorded to man, what mental qualities arg 
likely to be developed when this freedom 
is nat present? What would be likely to 
be the result in literature of these quali. 
ties developed to their highest degree in 
members of a more repressed class—bred 
under greater restraint and with narrower 
opportunities? I should answer that first 
of all -would come a power of minute 
observation and an interest in details, 
however trifling. A man, accustomed 
to broader views and broader fields of 
action, to sweep the eye over large 
horizons, might not see that which lay at 
his feet; a woman shut up among smaller 
interests, who was accustomed to count 
the stitches of the tapestry into which 
she was weaving historic facts, learned 
early to notice tricks of feature, modes of 
conversation, details of dress, furniture, 
all things about her, however small or 
uninteresting, often exaggerating their 
importance. And when this sort of ob- 
servation is allied to an unusual imagina- 
tion we have one of the best qualities of 
the fiction writer. The great novelist, 
whether man or woman, has the power of 
seeing and describing such details in such 
a way as to make more vivid the pictures 
of life which fiction tries to present. 

The second quality developed by wo 
men’s position is that sort of keen insight 


into character—sometimes called intui- 
tive—which is not the result of broad 
judgment, but which comes from the 


watch upon the characters and actions 
of human beings nearest them, and is q 
kind of judgment found in persons or 
classes partly dependent on another and 





controlling class, Closely allied to this 
quality is the analysis of motives of others 
which is also developed by the dependent 
position. 

The quality of coherent’ narration is 
much more difficult to account for. But it 
is a fact that since the time of Scheherzade, 
of Arabian Nights’ fame, the power of 
personal charm in narration has_ been 
granted to woman, although the power of 
coherent grouping and systematization 
necessary to produce the artistic effect is 
not so generally accorded her. But there 
has been a quality of order developed in 
the routine of the home, where woman 
bears sway, which has become the law of 
the higher type of the housekeeping won- 
en, which would lead to artistic arrange- 
ment and grouping, when feminine genius 
of the highest quality was brought to bear 
upon literary art. 

Thus, supposing a woman with strong 
imagination allied to her evolved tenden- 
cies of minute observation; her quick per 
ception of character and motive; a desire 
to beguile her hearer with the exercise of 





that personal charm which she is apt to 
put into the narration of an experience of 
her own or of another—all set forth in the 
order born of her housewifely training, 
and we find she does not attempt the 
great epic or the great drama; she makes 
her first marked literary success as 4 
novelist. Is not this the result of the 
natural evolution of her faculties in the 
place she has thus far occupied in society? 
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Oa the relative value of man’s and 
woman's work in fiction, I pass no judg- 
ment here. Nor do I attempt to analyze 
tue difference between them in their treat- 
pent of the novel, nor how much of the 
feminine element in the one sex and the 
masculine in the other goes to make his 
or her value in that art. I have only as- 
gerted that, thus far, in no field of literary 
art, except that of novel-writing, has wo- 
man been declared, by the best critics, to 
take a rank equal to that of man, and I 
pave given the only reason for this which 
gecms to me tenable. 

| suggest no barriers to her future 
development, and I have suggested no 
answer to the inquiry whether Nature or 
Society is responsible for certain limita- 
tions which we find thus far in woman's 
development in certain directions, nor 
whether these limitations will ever en- 
tirely disappear. 

-_<-o 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 





(Continued from last week.) 
SyracusE, N. Y., MARcH 1, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My first stopping-place was at a village, 
bearing the name of Truthville. Naturally, 
lexpected to find a great deal of woman 
suffrage sentiment there. But I was pre- 
yented from sounding it by a long wait at 
the station and a breakdown of the stage. 
When Larrived the meeting had adjourned, 
and [had missed an engagement for the 
first time. My hostess, Miss Sarah P. 
Crouch, made me very comfortable over 
night in her snug home on the hills over- 
looking stream and wooded slopes. The 
next morning I was transferred to the 
home of Squire Thomas, at North Gran- 
ville, over which Miss Margaret Slocum 
presides. New York suffragists will re- 
member her mother, Mrs. Helen M. 
Slocum, an active worker for the cause 
while she lived. 

In the afternoon Mr. Thomas drove us 
six miles through the snow-storm to 
Granville. A meeting was held in the 
session-room of the Baptist church. Mrs. 
Nellie F. Matheson presided. A club was 


formed. ‘The names of the officers chosen 
were: 
President, Mrs. Nellie F. Matheson, 


Granville; secretary, Margaret Slocum, 
North Granville; treasurer, Mrs. Baker, 
Granville. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Baker, entertained 
me over night. Both she and her hus- 
band are ardent suffragists. The train to 
Salem, and the swift horse of Mr. Wallace 
the rest of the way, brought me about 
noon to West Hebron. Miss Wilson and 
her two sisters gave me shelter until 
night. The meeting was held in the 
palors of Mrs. Dr. Irwin. A club was 
organized, with Mrs. Hattie J. Wallace as 
president, and Mrs. Anna E. Irwin as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Mrs. Emma J. Reid presided. She had 
made all the arrangements for the meet- 
ing. The president, Mrs. Wallace, is a 
bright,attractive young woman witha good 
suffragist for a husband. Having spent 
the night with her, I can testify to her 
home-keeping qualities. A more beauti- 
fully kept house or a more fascinating 
hine-months’ old baby I never have seen. 

Word had come that a club at Shushan 
Was dead or dying. Mr. Wallace drove 
me as far as Salem, whence I took train to 
investigate. I found that the officers had 
been variously afflicted, but that the con- 
ditions were now better and a revival was 
imminent. 

Toward evening I reached Cambridge, 
Where our good friend, Mrs. Mary Hub- 
bard, had, with her usual hospitality, 
offered to entertain the organizer over 
Sunday, Mrs. Hubbard herself had gone 
to the convention of the Daughters of the 
Revolution at Washington. But I was 
given over to the kind charge of Mrs. 
Chase, the housekeeper, and spent a most 
restful Sunday in the Hubbard home. 

Monday dawned clear but severely cold. 
The thermometer was 20 degrees below 
aero, In such a temperature I drove nine 
niles to White Creek, where the warm 
shelter of Mr. Sweet’s home was most 
grateful. The weather did not daunt the 
audience which gathered in the Methodist 
church at half-past seven. The minister 
presided and spoke unequivocally for 
litical equality. A club was organized 
‘mid great enthusiasm. These are the 
‘ames of the officers: 

President, Mrs. S. N. Sweet; vice-presi- 

‘nt, Juliette Sisson; secretary, Mrs. 
Ale, J. Davis; treasurer, Mrs. Leah 

en, 

All these women are strong, able and 
Popular, The success of the club is 
“tured. One of the first signers of the 
“oustitution was the minister. The presi- 

=, Mrs, Sweet, already reports a second 
meeting at her house, with a good pro- 
fam and additions to the membership. 

~2 Tuesday two frosty drives and a 
hon’, journey between brought me to 
thn Hartford. There I was the guest 

'88 Delia Slocum, whose whole heart 





isin the cause. The meeting in the even- 
ing was held in the Universalist church. 
The minister introduced me very courte- 
ously, but later spoke against the move- 
ment. 

The stage carried me on the next morn- 
ing, and at noon I was in Fort Edward. 


Mrs. Van Denburg entertained me at the | 
The meeting was held in the hotel | 


hotel. 
parlors at four o’clock. The audience 
was not large, but it was sympathetic. 
There was a unanimous desire for a club, 
which will be formed later. Fort Edward 
has been slow to awaken to the current 
interest in our question. Now it is ready 
for it. 

teluctantly I left the friends there next 
morning, to drive seventeen miles through 
wind and snow to Greenwich. 

Mrs. Wilcox, a faithful reader of the 
Column, opened her door wide for me as 
she did on my last visit, two and one-half 
years ago. 

The next day was the worst of the 
week. We drove ten or eleven miles to 
Easton, with a cutting wind in our faces 
the whole distance. Mr. Fred Slocum had 
faced this storm for the sake of his faith 
in our principles. There ought to be a 
special heaven for such friends of woman 
suffrage. I was left at Mrs. Slocum’s and 
transferred in the evening to Mrs, Sisson’s, 
where I spent the night. I spoke at the 
Seminary at 7.30 on invitation of the 
Easton Club. The president, Mrs. Slocum, 


presided. There was singing led by good 
voices. 
It had drifted between Easton and 


Valley Falls so that the road was im- 
passable in some places. . Discouraging 
reports came to us Saturday morning. 
But Mrs. Sisson is not easily discouraged. 
We started out soon after noon, and, 
thanks to the careful driving of Mrs. 
Sisson’s son, made the journey safely. 
At several places the road had _ been 
abandoned and a way opened through the 
fields. 

At Valley Falls a Farmers’ Institute 
was just closing. The hall was full of 
farmers and their wives and daughters 
and sons. Papers were read upon the 
science of farming, and then a Scotch 
clergyman was introduced. He gave a 
witty address on the farmer’s condition. 
At its close your correspondent was given 
the floor and found a sympathetic audi- 
ence. The real workers of the world 
usually believe in freedom. The farmers 
certainly do. Many of them told me so 
after the meeting. This ended my Wash- 
ington County campaign. A few hours 
pleasantly spent with Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas Brownell, and I was again on my 
way to Albany. There I found Senator 
and Mrs. Humphrey and their household, 
with whom I spent a delightful Sunday, 
until the late afternoon train bore me back 
to Syracuse. HARRIET May MILLs. 


—_—_ -_-- 


MICHIGAN. 


YOUNG WOMEN AS JURORS. 


Bay City, MARCH 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A unique lesson was given the eighth- 
grade pupils of our county schools, as 
you will see by the inclosed clipping from 
Bay City Tribune: 

At the request of County School Com 
missioner J. W. Smith, who was yester- 
day conducting an examination of eighth- 
grade pupils from the district schools of 
this county, Judge Maxwell consented to 
receive those in attendance in the circuit 
court, the object being to give them some 
idea of the manner in which court affairs 
are conducted. 

The court was opened in due form at 
1.30 o’clock P. M., by the proclamation of 
the sheriff: ‘‘Hear ye, hear ye, the circuit 
court for the county of Bay is now open.”’ 
Thereupon, the case of John Doe rs. Rich- 
ard Roe was called for trial, and a jury of 
the pupils was drawn by the county clerk. 
They were summoned, took their seats 
and were immediately sworn in, the 
same as any regular jury in the circuit 
court. 

Judge Maxwell then addressed the ris- 
ing generation. He said they were the 
youngest jurors that had ever served in this 
State as a court of record, and that it was 
the first time any girl or woman had ever 
acted in that capacity. He then proceeded 
to say that the Governments of the United 
States, and of the various States, were 
different from any other—that is, monarch- 
ies. The king or queen claims the right to 
rule by reason of birth or the divine right 
of kings, as it is called, except in Eng- 
land, where the queen claims title or 
right to rule by mere force of the laws of 
Parliament. 

Judge Maxwell then explained the 
nature of the Government of the United 
States and of its powers to maintain, sup- 
port and direct the army and navy, to de- 
fend the country from violence from 
without or within, to make treaties, to 
coin money, to regulate and foster com- 
merce, and generally the authority of the 
United States Government. He explained 
about the organization of the States and 
the powers and duties of the State Govern- 
ment, and particularly that of Michigan. 
He traced the history of the provisions of 
law creating the public school funds, and 
praised the foresight of the founders of it, 
saying the children should be grateful to 
those great men for their services, and 
that they should be studious and industvri- 





ous scholars, thereby showing themselves 
worthy of this foresight and liberality. 

At the conclusion of the judge’s ad- 
dress, a motion was made by Com- 
missioner Smith, tendering him a vote of 
thanks, which was unanimously and 

| enthusiastically adopted. The pupils then 
| retired to the supervisors’ room to resume 
| their work and the regular court business 
was proceeded with. 

| We enjoy the WomMAN’s JOURNAL every 
| week, It keeps in touch with all the work. 
| MARTHA E, Roor. 
-_-- 


RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 











The Pawtucket Evening Times of March 
2 has the following item: 

A special train from Providence carried 
a party of 300, members and friends of 
Columbus Union, Mount Pleasant, to 
Arctic, last evening, where there was a 
friendly public debate between representa- 
tives of the Union and the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association of the Warwick vil- 
lage. The debate was held in St. John’s 
Hall, and the question argued was: ‘Re- 
solved, That the right of suffrage should 
be extended to women.”’ P. H. Quinn, of 
the Young Men’s Catholic Association, 
spoke in the affirmative, and John F. 
Conaty and Thomas Armstrong repre- 
sented the negative for the Columbus 
Union. ‘The judges were unable to arrive 
at a decision which would warrant them 
in according complete victory to either 
side. This was a most natural result of 
the elaborate preparation made for the 
argument, because the judges stated that, 
in checking the points made by each side, 
there remained one potent argument in 
the aftirmative and one in the negative, 
the replies to which had not been conclu- 
sive. The nature of these points was 
given, and as a result the debate ended in 
a tie. There will probably be a return 
debate at Providence in the early future. 

The Union mentioned is one of the 
many Catholic Total Abstinence Unions, 
and P, H. Quinn is one of the young men 
who addressed the Young People’s Meet- 
ing in Providence, Feb. 12. 

On the evening of Feb. 16, Mrs. Jean- 
nette S. French addressed the Labor 
Church, Providence, and incidentally ap- 
pealed to all present to aid in securing the 
ballot to women. At the conclusion of 
her remarks, Mr. Thomas, leader of the 
meeting, surprised Mrs. French by read- 
ing in full the resolutions adopted at the 
mid-year meeting of the New England 
W.S. A. in Providence, Feb. 13. A vote 
was then taken, and was declared to be 
unanimously in favor of woman suffrage. 

J. 8. F. 
_><-- 


MAINE NOTES. 


The following instance of a conversion 
to woman suffrage is commended to the 
consideration of the ‘‘tremonstrants.”” On 
Sunday evening, Feb. 23, Rev. Henry R. 
Rose lectured in the Elm Street Univer- 
salist Church, Lewiston, Me., on “Woman 
Suffrage.” Fully a thousand people 
were present, a good percentage of them 
men. The lecturer said: ‘‘Woman has 
asked for intellectual, economic and 
political emancipation and equality, in 
order that she might help man to fight 
the common enemies of their common 
lives. She has gained intellectual and 
economic equality. ‘The schools are open 
to her, and the places of work. She now 
waits for political equality to put her on 
absolute equality with men.”’ After giv- 
ing strong arguments to show that it is 
both right and expedient for women to 
vote, Mr. Rose closed with an appeal to 
women to seek the ballot, if not for their 
own sakes, then for the sake of their needy 
sisters and our needy Government; also 
with an appeal to men to be honorable 
and fair enough to grantit. This wasa 
very different lecture from what Mr. Rose 
intended when he began to prepare for it. 
An Auburn correspondent of the Lewiston 
Journal writes: 

Rev. Henry R. Rose says he became con- 
verted to woman suffrage in the prepara- 
tion of the lecture he delivered last 
Sunday. For several years he had been 
gathering material against the reform, 
and when he started in to prepare this 
lecture, he started in to oppose suffrage for 
women; but the more he read both sides, 
and the more he weighed the arguments 
in the affirmative, and the more deeply he 
looked into the subject, the more he be- 
came convinced that women had the right 
to vute and ought to be given it, 
and so he advocated it, and took 
his audience with him through the same 
process of reasoning that led to his con- 
version and conviction. 

-_o- 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Society of Essex County, N. J., lately 
held at Newark, Dr. Gordon, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gave a lecture on “The Perils of 
Popular Government. Dr. Gordon is a 
strong advocate of woman suffrage. The 
president, Mrs. DeWitt, spoke of the re- 
fining influence of women in public affairs, 
and Mrs. Whitehead, of Westfield, made 
an address. The quarterly meeting of the 
society will be held in Waverly, and will 
discuss school suffrage. 








THOUSANDS have tested the great build- 
ing-up power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
have found renewed strength, vigor and 





vitality in its use. 





‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Lm 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS.|T BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 




















PERFECT WISDOM 





Would give us perfect health. Because 
men and women are not perfectly wise, 
they must take medicines to keep them- 
selves perfectly healthy. Pure, rich blood 
is the basis of good health. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla is the One True Blood Purifier. 
It gives good health because it builds upon 
the true foundation—pure blood. 

Hoop’s PIs are purely vegetable, per- 
fectly harmless, always reliable and bene- 
ficial. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








New York, May 30, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. It is the best material for the pur- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Denis Hotel. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 

INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 


(PATENTED JAN. 21 AND FEB. 11, 1896.) 


It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having abroad base, they wili not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 





Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


2114 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D.C. 





Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy -nd the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1 he only regular co-educational Medical College 


in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 











A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tem ber 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
College of Physicians 2 Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October 1st, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, [ass. 











The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, ’95. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
a Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
- D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 








NEW ENGLAND | 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


=OP— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 








A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 





second to complete the record. 
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MISS WILLARD AT TUSKEGEE. 
Editors Woman's Journal ° 

At ‘Tuskegee, Ala., recently Miss 
Frances E. Willard visited the most talked 
of school in America. Her coming had 
long been anticipated, and the teachers 
and students gave her a real Chautauqua 
welcome. Principal Booker T. Washington 
was unavoidably absent. ‘Two well-known 
W.C. T. U. ladies, Mrs. Peters and Miss 
Griffin, the latter a native Alabamian, 
accompanied her. 

After lunching with Mrs. Washington 
and other guests, the party was joined by 
Mr. Warren Logan, treasurer of the In- 
stitute, and conducted through the vari- 
ous departments of the school, At 4 
P. M. the school was assembled in Porter 
Hall, where Miss Willard delivered an 
address. As the ladies were conducted 
to the platform every one rose and waved 
handkerchiefs. Many wore the white 
badge of purity and patriotism. A choice 
musical program, with plantation melo- 
dies, was rendered by the Tuskegee Glee 
Club and students. 

Miss Willard made a profound impres- 
sion on many eager young hearts. After 
complimenting all she had seen in her in- 
spection, she explained the work and 
methods of the W. C. T. U., particularly 
the efforts to place in every school books 
on the effects of alcohol. Miss Willard 
reviewed certain features of her own life, 
before engaging in the reforms—of her 
childhood, passed in her simple Western 
home, on the edge of the prairie. She 
recalled a day when, with her tall, broad- 
shouldered brother and younger sister, 
she stood in the open doorway of the 
barn, with a strange unrest in her heart. 
Scanning the great rolling plain stretched 
out before her, she wondered if she would 
ever see any more of the great world than 
what lay beneath her gaze. 

“Brother, do you think I shall ever go 
anywhere, see anything, or be anybody?” 
she asked. 

‘* ‘Well, Frances, I guess you will. Just 
keep on, he returned. I looked up to 
him. You know, he had been to college, 
and I thought what he did not know was 
not worth knowing. I have seen some- 
thing of the world since. Then I thought 
I knew a great deal; I don’t think so now.” 

Miss Willard urged taking an interest 
in all things that lead to the living of a 
pure and blameless life. She told how she 
became a Christian. Listening, we found 
ourselves “borne along by a music of 
speech which touches the senses as deli- 
cately as it touches the soul, and speaks 
not with the divisive tongue of the scribe, 
but with the authority of nature herself ;”’ 
or, as Bishop Joyce might say, through 
the “divinely given medium of heart rela- 
tionship.”” Many were moved to tears by 
the tenderness with which she referred to 
her mother, whose gentle character was 
the heavenward-pointing influence in her 
life. In conclusion, she said: ‘I want to 
tell you her parting words. Filled with a 
wreat peace, she waited for the end, ‘Oh, 
I would like to pronounce a benediction 
on the whole world,’ she said. "I want 
each of you to live so that your lives, like 
hers, will in themselves be such a benedic- 
tion. Resolve to make the world better 
and happier for your having lived in it.” 

Miss Willard’s friend, Miss Griffin, with 
her happy inimitable wit, was a most 
acceptable check to the sadness that 
might have settled on Miss Willard’s 
charmed audience. Special interest cen- 
tred around Miss Griffin because she was 
born and reared in this locality, and 
educated in Tuskegee. “I am naturally 
interested in anything that concerns this 
section,” she said, ‘‘and when the news 
came that Booker Washington’s school 
was a success, I was glad. I rejoice at 
every dollar that comes to it. From all 
I have heard and seen to-day, I can say 
that Lam glad to be here. I want to tell 
you students that you must not think all 
the responsibility rests upon the princi- 
pal, for it does not. This school is an 
educational experiment. On the use you 
make of the knowledge gained here, will 
depend hundreds of other such experi- 
ments all through this Southland.” 

Miss Griffin is a strong, forceful woman. 
Her words had a true ring about them, 
and, considering the section she repre- 
sented and the sentiment she expressed, 
her visit was a window admitting light 
where darkness has heretofore prevailed. 
Her visit and expressed sentiments give 
body to the hope that the broad-minded 
white womet of the South will examine 
into the work being done by the self- 
respecting colored people, particularly by 
the women, and that they will help, as 
they only can help them. Miss Griffin's 
presence and demeanor, while here, left 
hopeful anticipations for the future in 
the hearts of all at Tuskegee. It wasa 
picture of angelic shading to see these 
two strong, forceful women—the North 
and the South—on Booker Washington's 
platform, uniting to encourage the youth 
in aspiring to what is pure, lofty and 
lastingly beautiful. ‘“This was an inspired 
meeting, Miss Willard,’ some one said. 


Highest o1 ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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“IT know it,” she returned, ‘I felt lifted 
up. It was a benediction.” 
Vicrorta EARL MATTHEWS. 





MRS. LOCKWOOD SUSTAINED. 





Only a few days ago there flashed over 
the wires: ‘“‘Belva A. Lockwood dis- 
barred from practice before the Pension 
Office for retaining a fee of $25, illegally 
paid to her in the case of Benjamin 
Thompson, Co. K, Ist U. 8. C. V. 1.” 

Later, Mrs. Lockwood paid back the 
$25 claimed, and appealed from the action 
of the Commissioner of Pensions to the 
Secretary of the Interior. The following 
letter gives the sequel: 

Law Division, Dept. of the Interior, 
Bureau of Pensions, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., FEB. 26, 1896. \ 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are advised that your appeal from 
the action of this Bureau in requiring you 
to refund $25 in the claim of Benjamin 
Thompson (deceased), Co. K, Ist U.S. C. 
T. V. L, Certificate No. 892,513, has been 
allowed, and the money will be returned 
to you. Very respectfully, 

Wma. LocHReEN, 
Commissioner. 
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RELIEF WORK IN VAN. 


Dr. Grace Kimball has issued the fol- 
lowing statement of the relief work in 
Van: 

In order to understand the sort of work 
and the needs for the future, it is necessary 
to have a clear idea of the condition of 
the Armenians in Van, city and province. 

Van stands almost alone among all the 
large cities of Armenia in having escaped 
the horrors of a massacre. But the most 
extreme fear has prevailed ever since Oct. 
26, when the news of the Bitlis massacre 
reached us. On that day the bazaars were 
closeti, goods were conveyed to private 
houses to a great extent, and all business 
was at a standstill. For at least six weeks 
both the large central bazaars and all the 
smaller bazaars were absolutely closed—a 
perpetual Sunday. The conviction of the 
Armenians was doubtless correct that a 
massacre was imminent, and that the 
scene of it would inevitably be the 
bazaars, where, as in other cities, the 
Armenians could be shut in and cut down 
without hope of escape and with the 
great added advantage of rich loot. The 
prompt closing of the markets, together 
with the commendably earnest efforts of 
the Governor-General and the Command- 
ant, undoubtedly prevented a repetition 
here of the terrible scenes enacted in other 
cities. But, in view of the swift succes- 
sion of disasters that swept over the 
length and breadth of the country, it is 
little wonder that, in spite of earnest 
efforts and solemn assurances of protec- 
tion from the Local Government, the 
merchants and mechanics have not, even 
to the present, felt sufficient confidence to 
allow of more than a very limited resump- 
tion of business. It will be remembered 
that the economic condition of the city 
was so bad, even during the summer, that 
the industrial relief work was begun early 
in July to relieve the situation. Add to 
this already existing poverty and depres- 
sion the cessation of trade and all indus- 
tries during the busiest and most lucrative 
season of the year, and it will be dimly 
understood in what terrible suffering the 
people of the city are. Practically all the 
small traders and shopkeepers, .all the 
mechanic and artisan class, are in want of 
daily bread. Add to these a large class of 
highly respectable families whose .iving 
comes from their interest in the villages. 
They own fields and flocks, and in the fall 
go to the villages to gather in their winter 
wheat, butter, meat and other supplies, 
and’ bring them home as their winter sup- 
port. By the sale of part of this they are 
provided with ready money, and the re- 
mainder supplies their tables. Now, 99 
per cent. of these families lost every 
ounce of their winter provision in the 
general sacking of the villages. Hence 
they also are applicants for aid to a large 
extent. 

About the middle of November, a cam- 
paign of systematic destruction was set on 
foot among the villages lying between 
Van and the Persian frontier. Fifty were 
pillaged in the space of two weeks, and 
their inhabitants driven out helpless and 
naked. Already two famous Kurdish 
Pashas had devastated thirty-eight or 
forty villages on the North side of the 
lake, and a thousand of their inhabitants 
came to Van and its near villages for help. 
So a vast army of wretched men, women 
and children bore down upon us, filling 
every inch of available space. A more 
helpless, hopeless, wretched set of people 
surely never were gotten together. Just 
at the beginning of the winter, robbed of 
all their property, even to the clothing 
on their backs, driven out from their 
homes, many of their men killed or 
severely wounded, wanderers on the face 
of the earth, with not a crust to eat, nota 
rag to put on, and neither house, bed, nor 
fuel wherewith to withstand the cruel 
cold—and for what? Who can answer? 
These innocent victims of a political 





situation were as ignorant of the cause as 
the cattle in their stables. 

In addition to this, the large region of 
Khizan (mostly in Bitlis vallayet), compris- 
ing some thirty-five villages, has been 
reduced to a still more deplorable condi- 
tion. It is practically under the sway of 
a Kurdish Chief of great influence and 
‘“holiness.”’ This man and his retainers 
have converted the entire population of 
the district to Islam. Some 200 refugees 
have found their way here and are entirely 
helpless. 

The regions of Kavash and Moks are in 
great distress, though the heavy snows 
prevent even appeals for help. 

From Shadagh a delegation has come 
in, reporting some 500 families as on the 
verge of starvation, while, ina word, all 
the villages in the province—some 555— 
have suffered each in its own degree, from 
total annihilation to the milder form of 
robbery, and all look to Van as the only 
source of help and hope. Hence it will be 
seen that in the relief work we have 3 
double problem to deal with—to relieve 
the peculiarly distressing and helpless 
condition of the city proper, and to sup- 
port the refugees from the villages. 

The added task of helping the villagers 
in their villages must wait until safety is 
secured both for those carrying help and 
those receiving it. Any assistance given 
to these poor, starving wretches now 
would only invite further depredations by 
the Kurds. 

The Industrial Bureau has proved itself 
a double blessing to the community by 
furnishing honest labor to hundreds of 
families, a happy exchange for either free 
bread or starvation, and at the same time 
it has provided us with arich supply of 
the very kinds of materials needed to clothe 
the hordes of village refugees. As the 
generosity of the people of England and 
America permitted us, we gradually in- 
creased the number of workers from 476 
reported in October, to over 1,000 at the 
present time. Of these, 70 per cent. are 
women occupied in spinning cotton and 
wool; 20 per cent, are weavers—men and 
women; and the remaining 10 per cent. 
are employed as overseers, sizers, carders, 
spindle-fitters, knitters, dyers, and sewers 
of clothing and bedding, while some 
twenty men are employed as door-keepers, 
examiners and clerks. 

As the cold weather has come on we 
have been obliged in many cases to sup- 
plement the scant wages by gifts of money 
to buy fuel, clothing or bedding. A little 
goes a great way here, and 4s. will buy 
fuel for a family for two or three months. 
In some cases we have doubled the rate of 
wages to enable the family to live by their 
own labor, and in some other cases we 
have helped them by giving an allowance 
of bread in addition to their wages. Thus, 
taking every case on its own merits, we 
endeavor to ensure the bare necessaries of 
life, keeping a corps of workers busy ex- 
amining into cases. Noone can tell what 
a boon this work is to these poor people, 
and they do not fail to give frequent and 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of it. 

The new department of sewing has been 
a great addition to our means of helpful- 
hess, as it gives support to some sixty 
families, who could not live by any of the 
other kinds of work offered. This branch 
takes in the poor but respectable class, 
who, in consequence of the misfortunes 
spoken of above, have been reduced trom 
comfort to lack daily bread. In addition 
to this, we keep a certain number of men 
and women busy making mattresses and 
coverlets for free distribution. Thus, in 
the complete cessation of the regular in- 
dustrial life of the city, our work stands 
out as a beacon of hope and light to the 
poor wretches who would otherwise die of 
slow starvation, and the advantage of this 
form of help over gratuitous charity will 
be evident to everybody. 

The cost of the Industrial Bureau at 
its present running capacity is some 
twenty-five Turkish pounds a day, in- 
cluding the cost of the raw material used. 
Hence, we are giving work to 1,000 per- 
sons, who support about 5,000 souls, at an 
expense to us of two and one-fifth cents 
per capita, while the product of their 
labor furnishes us with abundant supplies 
of clothing for distribution. We frequently 
supply from 100 to 150 families with cloth- 
ing in a single day. 

November was a month long to be 
remembered by the Christians of this 
vicinity for the unprecedented devastation 
by the Kurds. The villages were taken 
in regular order, and dealt with according 
to the unbridled cruelty and cupidity of 
their Moslem neighbors. As I have said, 
immense numbers of these homeless 
wretches crowded into the city to be 
housed, fed and clothed. 

The local Armenian authorities looked 
to us as the only source of material aid, 
and all applicants were examined by them 
before being senton to us. Justatthe time 
that this crowd of villagers bore down 
upon us, came, most opportunely, a cable- 
gram from the New York Christian Herald, 
bringing us the news that $10,000 was 
forthcoming from the fund in process of 
being raised by that philanthropic journal. 
It was with joy like that of a drowning 
man at the approach of his rescuers that 
we and our Armenian fellow - workers 
received this news. Within forty-eight 
hours we had a bakery in operation, and 
the stress of the situation was relieved. 
After a fortnight the capacity of the first 


‘. 
| bakery was exceeded, and we opened 
another, This too had to be supplemented 
by a third oven, enabling us to supply 
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eighteen hundred pounds of bread a day. | 


| 

| So that at this present time we are supply- 
| ing through the ‘‘Christian Herald Baker- 
| ies’’ bread to about 500 families, or some 
| 2,500 persons daily, most of them village 
| refugees obliged to spend the winter here. 
Hundreds of refugees have been supplied 
with bread for a longer or shorter time 
while waiting to return to their villages. 
Wherever their wheat has not been en- 
tirely stolen—as in some cases it was not, 
thanks to a custom the people have of 
burying it in pits—we strongly urged 
them to take all risks and to return to 
their villages, though in some cases there 
is great danger in so doing. Many now in 
the city will, little by little, return to their 
homes in this way. e 

The problem of housing these refugees 
has been entirely assumed by the Armenian 
Committee, and they have also attempted 
to supply them with beds and shoes, 

These villagers have little or no fuel, 
and the quarters allotted to them are 
cold, damp rooms, if rooms they can be 
called, the floor, the earth itself, with no 
mats or carpets to keep them warm. This 
exposure is bound to bring about a large 
per cent. of mortality, unless relieved. 
Hence, we are giving special attention to 
bed manufacture, in the hope of speedily 
relieving the most needy cases. 

The clothing department, inaugurated 
in earnest late in November, has been an 
untold blessing to the people. In the 
beginning we simply distributed the 
goods produced by the looms of our In- 
dustrial Bureau by the piece. But two 
days’ experience showed that this was a 
mistake, as the goods, being saleable, put 
a premium upon imposition, and brought 
crowds of frauds down upon us. So we 
immediately called a half-dozen tailors, 
and set them to cutting out garments, and 
took on from thirty to forty women appli- 
cants for work, to whom are given out the 
garments to be sewed. In three days’ 
time our new sewing department, spoken 
of above, was in full operation, and was 
giving us a supply of from 200 to 250 
sewed garments daily. This department, 
up to Jan. 1, distributed 3,031 pieces of 
cotton and woollen cloth; 3,249 sewed 
garments, 1,287 pairs of socks, and 55 
carpets and coverlids. 

The most urgent need of the present 
moment, which we have not as yet under- 
taken to meet, is that of a hospital. Nego- 
tiations are already on fvot, and we hape 
that ina few days we may see this need 
met inasimple way. ‘There is great dan- 
ger of a widespread epidemic breaking 
out as the result of so much exposure, 
insufficient food, and unsanitary housing, 
and we are alive to the duty of using every 
means of preventing trouble. 

We have to acknowledge with gratitude 
the receipt in total of L.T.2760. Of this 
sum L.T.1309 was received from England, 
through the Women’s Armenian Relief 
Committee; L.T.31 from the American 
School, Smyrna; L.T.113 as the advance 
guard of the Christian Herald Fund; 
L.T.639 from the sale of goods manufac- 
tured to the Sassoun Commission, and the 
remainder from various sources, public 
and private, in America. 

In closing, | cannot sufficiently express 
my admiration and gratitude to the vari- 
ous agencies and individuals in England 
and America through whose untiring 
efforts all this relief work is being done. 
I should fail in my duty, as well as de- 
prive myself of a pleasure, were I to omit 
to render heartiest thanks to the Women’s 
Armenian Relief Committee of England, 
and to the New York Christian Herald of 
America, for their distinguished services. 

But, generous as have been the sums 
received in the past, we must still beg for 
renewed efforts and larger gifts to avert 
famine and death through the remaining 
months of winter, and with the opening 
of spring to supply the villagers with the 
seed and implements necessary to enable 
them to take up their self-supporting life 
again. Grace W. KIMBALL, M. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

City Point. — The Woman Suffrage 
League met on Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, at 
the house of Miss Abbie M. Brooks, 528 
Broadway. The attendance was very large. 
Aftera brief business meeting, Mrs. M. H. 
A. Evans, the president of the League, in- 
troduced Miss Brooks, who spoke on the 
recent so-called referendum and the pro- 
posed Norwegian bill for the regulation 
of the sale of liquor. An animated dis- 
cussion followed. Mrs. Susan S. Fessen- 
den, State president of the Massachusetts 
W. C. T. U., took part, as did Mrs, Evans, 
Mrs. Albert Tuttle, Mrs. Glynn and Mr. 
Young. A duet by Mrs. Ada B. Frisbee 
and Miss Taylor was followed by a colla- 
tion, and a vote of thanks was extended to 
Miss Brooks for her kindly hospitality. 











ALBUS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPHCO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 
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CAN YOU WRITE 

Either prose or poetry? If you. can, read 

our special offer, and show it to all your 

friends. a 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 

Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 

Home contzibating nest stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER ; 

Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia Ave 
umDdia Ave, 
House and Home, ‘pyiapevenia, ~ 5 
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THE DRAMA, | 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The production ot 


Ambroise Thomas’ “Mignon” on Monday 
evening at the the Castle Square Theatr, 
was a most interesting occasion, The 
entire auditorium as well as the boxes 
was filled with a critical and appreciatiy 
throng. ‘Mignon’ has never been better 
done in Boston. The company seemed 
especially well fitted to their parts, Migs 
Lane making a strong personal SuCCegs 
of the title réle, while the newcomer 
Miss Diard, sang Filina with gracefyj 
ease. Mr. Persse was an ideal Wilhelm 
Meister. Mr. Wolf gave a strong char. 
acter sketch of the aged musician, Lotha. 
rio, while Messrs. Murray and Wooley, 
although cast for minor réles, added to 
the effectiveness of the performance, The 
scenery is in perfect taste and harmony 
of coloring. Mr. Hirschfeldt’s orchestra 
is alone worth the price of admission 
The romantic story lends itself easily to 
lyric treatment and appeals strongly to 
the sympathies of the audience, “Mig. 
non’’ will be continued this and next week 
with the usual Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees. : 
. 7 booed 

Ho.Lis Streer.—The third and last 
week of ‘‘An Artist’s Model” will begin at 
the Hollis Street Theatre on Monday 
evening. The theatre has been jammed 
at every performance during the past two 
weeks, ‘There are many reasons for the 
success of this piece. Its music is catehy. 
its situations laughable, and its comedians 
are more genuinely funny than those of 
any organization ever sent to Boston from 
London. Charming Marie Studholme has 
aroused the admiration of all. Alison 
Skipworth, Christine Mayne, Lucy Nixon, 
Fred Wright, Jr., Lawrence D’ Orsay. 
Maurice Farkoa and the others are 
credited with genuine hits, and cheers 
are the rule of each performance. The 
succeeding attraction will be Palmer Cox's 
‘‘Brownies,” as presented under the 
management of C. B. Jefferson, Klaw & 
Erlanger. The opening performance of 
the limited engagement, March 23, will be 
for the complimentary benetit of Mr. 
Charles J. Rich, assistant manager of the 
Hollis Street Theatre. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 16, 
Discussion: ‘*Who is your ideal character in his- 
tory, and why?’’ Club tea at 6.30. 


SITUATION WANTED.—I desire to obtain a 
situation as domestic, in a small family, for a you 
Nova Scotia woman with a child three months o 
She will go on trial for two weeks. If satisfactory, 
wages according to ability. Address, or call in person 
at, 28 Fayette 5t., Boston—one fiight—any day except 
Saturday, 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Ask for Miss c. 
FREEMAN CLARKE. N. B.—The intelligence 
office on the lower floor has no connection with Miss 
Clarke’s work. 














WANTED. — 4 situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 




















Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatiy designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


for 1896 
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OPENING OF LADIES’ 


Shirt Waists, 


IN GINGHAM, MADRAS, 
LAWN AND BATISTE, 
—AT— 


MISS IM. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 

These Waists are of the same high grade 
as those which made Miss Fisk’s Waists® 
such demand last year, and all are inv! 
to examine them. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE: 





omen’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily. 
through nervous diseases to the favora le i) 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton vo 
Cure. For particulars address befriending 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. ss 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitation, S 
Prose and Verse, compiled by REv- 2 
H. SuHaw, Arick Stone BLAcKWELtl, ©, 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WO on 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, M 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty: 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, ss 
Woman’s Journal fice, Boston, Ma 
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